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THE TWO KATES. 
BY MARY BE. CLARKE. 


“TI am sure we shall get along very nicely. : castle-building so rudely and coldly ended. And 
Mrs. Williams says the salary will be liberal, ‘ when, as she reached womanhood, Kate Seymour 
and that the little girl is very lovely, though ; ‘ heard of the proposal of the rich Leigh Everett, 
she is so afilicted. Don’t look so doubtful, } she wondered a little how he learned to love her 
mother,” and Kate Everett wound her arms ; in their short acquaintance ‘in social circles, 
round her mother’s waist, sinking down beside but quietly submitted to her mother’s wish, her 
her at the moment with a pretty, graceful atti- $ : father’ s command, and became his wife. Four 
tude all her own. , : years later he died, and in his grave his widow 
“You do not appreciate all the difficulty, } tried to bury the memory of bitter sorrow, ne- 
Katie. And—and then to think that you must 3 glect, harshness, cutting sarcasm, and the un- 
teach for our daily food while I sit idly here, $ } kindly used wit that had made her married life 
tied down by my ill-health. Oh! Kate, it is Sa martyrdom. He left her wealthy, and she 
very hard to bear!” $ spared no expense in the education of her only 
“It is right, that it should be so, mother. If § ‘ child, the Kate of this story. Every lesson was 
it had not been for your love, your kind teach- ; ; given in her own presence, her patient care 
ing, I should not now be fit for the life before $ ° directed every hour of study and practice; while 
me. You-first taught me, and from my alphabet ; the recreations were judiciously planned to give 
to the last sonata I practiced, I owe all I know ; health to the child’s graceful form and anima- 
to you. Is it not just that I should now repay ; ° tion to her movements. Riding, dancing, and 
you, my dear, patient mother?” : walking were daily insisted upon, and now, at 
s. Everett’s hands passed caressingly over ; nineteen, Kate Everett’s sunny face, perfect 
the bright curls that shaded her child’s beau- 3 health, and graceful manners, spoke as elo- 
 tifui face, but she did not answer. Only in the ’ quently of her mother’s care as her fluent con- 
tender touch of her small white hand did she g versation in French and German, her brilliant 
give any token of how her heart was affected. : fingering of the piano-forte keys, or her culti- 
She had been a widow for fifteen years, and : vated tastes and pursuits. And just as the fond 
since Katie was a wee baby had let her affec- : mother’s health, never strong, began to grow still 
tions center in her child’s life. Her marriage } more feeble, a crash came in business affairs 
had not been a happy one. It had been made $ that swept away her large income, leaving her 
by her parents, and she a shy, timid girl, had 38 mere pittance in place of her former wealth. 
let herself be influenced by their stronger will. ; : She had never saved, for both from her parents 
Years before, when she was a school-girl, her $ N Sand husband she had inherited money, and she 
life had been gilded, for the time, by the dream $ lived fully up to her income, dispensing large 
of love that opens every woman’s life to higher § sums in charity and living inluxury. The blow 
thoughts; but her suitor was poor and obscure, ; S fell heavily upon her. She was ill-fitted to cope 
the son of an ambitious carpenter, who was 3 with poverty, and she shrank with a sick shud- 
spending his all to educate the boy, and her $ : der from the idea of seeing Kate working for 
father had frowned down the presumptuous } 3 ‘ her living. Always timid and reserved, she 
youth at his first call. He was modest, dreamy, } gave up utterly for a time; while Kate, in every 
and poor; she, shy, timid, and obedient; so they } moment of leisure nursing left her, sought for 
Separated with only a longing sigh over their } some means of earning her bread. , One of their 
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846 THE TWO KATES. 


friends, anxious to aid her, told of a child whose } ; with a full, well-developed figure, large haze} 
father was seeking a governess, and Kate ap- S eyes, and dark chestnut hair. She had jp. 
plied by letter for the situation. She had already $ herited from her father well-cut features, and 
sought and found a small house, which she fur- $a firm, though beautiful mouth, and with her 
nished from their own large mansion, and there $ ® fair, noble brow, stately manners and dignified 
on the day our story opens we find the two ; carriage, she was very unlike her gentle, timid 
Kates. $mother. Yet her respect and love for the pale 
“The little girl,” said Kate, breaking a long : invalid were true and earnest, their two lives 
silence, ‘‘has some disease of the spine that ; bound up together by lasting tender ties, 
makes her incurably lame, and her father’ Six months later look again at Kate Everett's 
wishes her to have a governess who will teach : life. She is seated in a luxuriously furnished 
her orally, and be careful that she does not : parlor, and in her arms rests a pale, golden- 
undertake too much mental exertion. I shall} haired child, whose stunted figure, crooked by 
be there only five hours every day, so still have $ § disease, 3 is crowned by an angel’s face. 
our afternoons and evenings together.” ‘That is the last lesson for to-day!” said the 
“And the name?” asked her mother, inte- child, as, leaving the piano-stool, she climbed 
rested at once. into Kate’s lap. ‘Now tell me a story.” 
“Grace Myers.” “Not now! Go to Mary and be dressed for 
“Myers! Ah! Katie, long, long ago, when I} aride. I want a word with Miss Everett.” 
went to boarding-school, I had a lover named} It was the voice Gracie loved to obey, her 
Myers—Horace Myers.” ¢ father’s, so she went quietly, leaving Kate alone 
«Tell me all about it,” said Kate, with a girl’s with her employer. Supposing he wished some 
eager interest in a love story. ; alteration made in the course of study, or some 
“There is very little to tell, dear. The col- g change of exercise for Grace, she waited for 
lege where he studied was in the same village} him to cross the room, take a chair beside 
as the seminary where I went to school. One ; her and speak. But after seating himself the 
‘day, in a high wind, I lost my veil, and he: silence was so long, that she looked up in- 
caught it. This le@ to a speaking acquaint- * quiringly to meet a pair of soft, dark eyes 
nce, and we met very frequently at little par- } resting on her face with loving interest. 
ties given in the village. One summer we both ; ‘Kate Everett, will you be my wife?” 
Temained at school during the holidays, and} If he had drawn a pistol and fired it in her 
then we met every day, for there was but little } face, she could scarcely have been more asto- 
restraint in either school. He was very hand-}nished. His wife! This cold, grave man, who 
some, with gentle, winning manners. We were : had remained the silent spectator of Gracie’s 
both reserved and shy amongst our companions, ° \ every day studies, rarely speaking or smiling. 
and, having no associates in school, perhaps § ‘ His wife! 
made us happier together out of it. Well, dear, } $ ‘You are surprised,” he said, gently, “and 
we fancied then that life would be very worth- $I will woo you not for myself, but Gracie. I 
less if we could not pass it together; but after : § * have lost four children, Miss Everett, and this 
T left school, my father was very angry because $ is the only treasure I have left. She is so 
Horace was poor and the son of a carpenter, $ S lonely when you are gone, she loves you so 
and so, dear, he would not allow him to visit : tenderly, and I—TI will be the kindest, truest 
me, and I heard that he went to California when § husband if you will come to me for my little 
the gold fever broke out. I don’t know, because § Sgirl’s sake. You have a mother, too, who is 
he went from here years before, and it was only ill, and, I hear, poor, I will be a true son to 
_ hearing a friend speak of a Mr. Myers whom 3 ; sher, trust me. I wait your answer, Kate.” 
she met in San Francisco, a merchant, very “Mr. Myers, I am so surprised, confused— 
wealthy and very intellectual, highly respected § $I—let me think a moment. You have been 
there, whose name was Horace He was mar- : very kind—but——_” 


: 


ried, she said, with four or five children—per- N ‘But I am an old man for such a fresh, young 
haps, after all, it was some one else,” and the } * heart as yours to love! Yet I will try to make 
little pale invalid smiled as she saw Kate's in- $ ‘you happy. You love no one else, Katie?” 
terest. “No. I respect and esteem you, Mr. Myers, 
They were very unlike in looks this loving $ ; perhaps I may learn to love you. Give me time.” 
mother and child. Mrs. Everett was a delicate : “May I come to-night to see your mother?” 
blonde, with a slender, fragile figure, blue eyes, Suddenly, like a flash, Kate’s face lighted. 
and fair curls; while her daughter was tall, : He had been opening and shutting a book that 
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I ASK NO MORE.—MABEL WAITING. 
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lay on the table beside him, and she had looked 
for the first time at the name inside of it. He 
had been to her before the grave Mr. Myers, in 
the care of whose child her whole attention had 
been absorbed, now he stood before her in a 
new light. 

“Yes, come; come to-night!” she said, rising. 

“J will not fail. In the meantime speak to 
your mother.” 

Speak to her mother! Kate flew over her 
well known road with quick, light steps, and 
her face full of bright light. Some happiness 
too great for speech filled her mind, for her 
greeting to her mother was only a fervent, 
warm kiss. 

“You must be dressed for company to-night, 
mother,’ she said, as, late in the afternoon, she 
laid aside her sewing, ‘‘Mr. Myers is coming 
to call upon you. I shall fish up the blue silk 
I used to like so much from its cosy bed in 
your trunk, and curl your hair as I used to do 
when we went out together.” 

“And you? What will you wear?” 

“Oh! he won’t look at me when you are by. 
He sees me every day, and he is used to this 
merino!” 

Even in her youth, Kate Everett, senior, had 





-never looked lovelier than she did when her 
: daughter’s skillful fingers had arranged her 
:dress. The long curls were looped in front to 
$ fall over her comb in a golden mass down on 
Sher neck. The dark blue silk made her fair 
$ complexion radiant, and the color given by this 
$ little excitement in her quiet life was rich and 
. becoming. 

; No wonder Horace Myers stood bewildered. 

One long, earnest look, and he was beside her. 
: ‘Kate Seymour! my Kate! My wee bonnie 
Kate!” 

All the gravity of his face broken up as ice 
before the sun, and radiant happiness making 
it beautiful. 

The long, long years of separation and sor- 
row were gone like a dream, as he took a low 
seat beside her, to feel her fingers caressing his 
$ face and hair, to hear her sweet, low voice 
: making music of his name. And our Kate 
’ glided away to sob out her content in tears 
$ such as only happiness makes flow. 

; Two long hours to her passed like minutes 
Sin the parlor, and she went down to find them 
* where she had left them. 


e 
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8 ‘My daughter!” was the greeting he gave 
Sher as he kissed her blushing cheek. 
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I ASK NO MORE. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE. 


I HAVE not wealth; no lands are mine, 
I own no houses, broad and high; 
I have no costly gems to shine; 
No robes of rich and varied dye; 
No regal coach and dappled grays 
To drag me through the crowded street; 
No titled fop to lisp my praise, 
And bow in homage at my feet. 


No servants to obey my will; 

No slaves to wait on my command; 
No golden cups with wine to fill— 

No rings upon my small brown hand; 


No costly couch with rich lace hung, 
And softly spread with snowy white, 
To rest at night my form upon, 
When wrapt in tranquil slumber light. 


No. I have none—not one of these, 
My home is but a rustic cot; 

T’ve no fastidious friends tc please, 
And mine’s a very happy lot, 

For I am loved by one true heart— 
And as the hours and days glide o’er, 

I see no golden dreams depart— 
Oh! I have love! I ask no more! 
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MABEL WAITING. 


BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Maset waits as the sunset fades 
Away from the Western sky, 

While up her cheek the flushes creep 
In crimson of deepest dye; 

For she waits a step, whose sound she loves, 
At the happy place of tryst, 

And her eyes look eagerly, brightly forth 
Into the shadowy mist. 


Mabel waits, but the twilight goes, 
And the stars in Heaven are bright; 
But in her heart each star hath set, 
And ’tis only desolate night. 
The drops of dew are chill on her hair, 
And her cheek is white with pain, 
For she knows that never, ’neath star or sun, 
Shall her false friend come again. 
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THE SECOND LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THE GLEN ROSS.” 


tered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
He Gnited States, in and for the Eastern District or Pennsylvania. } 


Court of the 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 300. 


CHAPTER XIII. 3 I stopped now willingly. ‘When did she 
Tue journey occupied, as I told you, several : come there? At your house? Now?” 
days. Late one snowy morning, I rode up to. ‘Bout a month ago she comed. Walked from 
the door of the house. Robert was absent, I3 Pittsburg. Thought she was a beggar like at 
had learned from one of the tenant’s as I came § ’ first, but she’s got the heart and ways of the 
up the road: had gone down to the nearest town ° ® lady, sir. I soon found out who she was a 
two days before on business. $seekin’, sir. Young Lashley. He'd left Pitts- 
Half a dozen little black imps swarmed out : burg, and she thought he mout be here. She 
seeing me come up the lane. 3 < used to watch The Oaks all day. Then she got 
‘«Where is your young mistress?” demanded ; sick at last, and [ sent for Miss Emmy. She's 
Scip and I together. 3 always ready an’ willin’ where there’s kindness 
“Gone down de Cove road,” three voices re- $ to be shown, an’ my old woman, partly bed-rid 
plied ina breath. ‘‘Lef word as I should take; herself. An’ this lady, pore as she is, is one 
Marster John dar if he come.” 3 of Miss Emmy’s own sort. She’s there now. 
‘*Come on then, show me the way.” $ There’s my house, that log un, with the brick 
“Tm goin’.” front, yonner in the corner of the bill.” 
“Git back, you danged nigger, Mist? Emmy; I galloped on. A low, snug, mountain farm- 
said as I’d go wid.” $ house, with the usual yard in front, shut in by 
“You Jim! Pete!” and uncle Scip dismounted } a worm-fence, a few chickens and a dog picking 
with aching joints and a scowling face and be- } their lazy way through the snow. I dismounted, 
gan to lay around him with his whip. ‘Go tied my horse to the fence, then stood motion- 
long wid Mars’ John, you ’Rlando! You've } less. 
got some breeding, you have.” I had waited for this moment for half my 
I turned my horse back to the road, and, fol- } life; now I could not go forward one step. 
lowing the bare-footed urchin who ran like a ; The house door opened and a figure came out 
deer, left the broad carriage way speedily be- : softly, as though not to disturb some sleeper 
hind me, and turned into a bridie-path leading } within. Emmy; she came toward me, her little 
through a cleft in the hills. It was the old} chubby face glowing, her brown eyes on fire, 
Cove road. I had not put my foot on it since 3 held up her lips to be kissed. 
the day when I turned away from our Home,} ‘You have not found him, uncle John? No?” 
leaving my wife in the arms of Clayton Lashley. : with a sudden paleness. ‘But I have found 
She was free now. Dying? Dead? No. ‘God; her. So tired and worn she is in these many 
is taking care of you and me.” They were} years, but oh! how pure and true! God help 
brave words of little Emmy’s—true. God would: us all. Are you ill?” looking at me for the first 
not so cruelly mock me. She would not, could.’ time. ‘I forgot. Forgive me; will you see her 
not die. } now?” 
Standing by the road side, mending a broken } “T cannot, Emmy.” 
halter on his horse, was the tenant who had: The young girl took my old hand in hers and 
accosted me as I left The Oaks; asking for } ; patted it softly, not looking again at me, talking 
Pressley. He recognized me now and beckoned tin a low, even Voice, as if hoping to turn my 
to me to stop, catching my rein as he saw I was thoughts into her own cheerful fancy. 
not going to heed him. 3 «She knows who I am, uncle John,” she said. 
“Did you find young Mr. Lashley?” he said, “She loves me so already. Not knewing at all 
“They told me you were going in search of} of—of Pressley’s caring for me. I could not 
him. That poor lady at my house will die if: tell her that, you know. And last night, being 
she oe ae see him soon.” very low, and I praying with her, she put her 
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THE SECOND LIFE. 
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arms about my neck, and told me all her story, { swooped low and lazily across the dim, waiting 
‘who she was: all that horrible tale, only—that $ : sky. They paused in their flight. “If they 
she did not by word or look complain—did not $ § pass into the dark cloud yonder,” I said, “I 
hint at all the savage pain she had borne since— S shall think God does not mean to give us this 
was cheerful and grateful, and oh! so loving to} great rest—in this life.” They wavered, beat- 
God! She listened so hungrily when I spoke of Si ing the air with their wings; then, with a clear, 
my father, and of The Oaks. ‘It was my home; : steady poise, floated into the one spot in the 
gnce,’ she said, ‘you know, and then I haven’ t heavens, where the sun broke through with 
had any place to call home since, exactly. And: ; deep latent light—the soft rose tint closed be- 
Pressley lived there too—my boy.’ She would 3 3 hind them. I opened the door and went in. 
draw my hair through her fingers and look sy see, as distinctly as if it were photographed 
steadily into my eyes. ‘It’s fine and black, } ; before me, the room as it was then; the dull 
the hair; and the eyes are clear steel gray, true, ¢ fire, charred low in the grate; gleaming red on 
and tender, and reserved—the Lashley blood, $ the shining brown planks of the floor; on the 
Emmy,’ she said. ‘You're like the Lashleys, : low, white pallet; on the figure leaning back 
like one. Not your father.’ And after awhile? in the chair near it—with its face turned from 
she drew me down and held me close, straining § mine—covered by a shawl. I crossed the floor: 
me to her breast. But I did not speak of you, : < stood before it. Worn, tired, nearly gone from 
uncle John. I was afraid. Only to say my $ the sharp, coarse world that had hurt her so. 
father had a brother, who went to California : The poor nervous hands folded and at rest; the 
when they were boys. I said no more. Her : flush faded from the face; the black hair chilled 
face was turned toward the wall, she did not into gray; the very lips wan and cold, with deep 
look round nor ask any questions, lay quite $ furrows that pain had cut in the white forehead. 
quiet for a long time. I know that she thinks } Still—my Esther. 

Tlook like you.” : Her eyes were closed. No despair in the 

Loosing her hand gently I turned to go to $ face; a hopeless, loving quiet, like one that has 
the house. She held me. 3 watched through all the years for something— 
“Not yet. She was asleep in her chair when : something that never came. 

Ieame away: Uncle, she has forgiven all those § Should I call her? Did her soul yet call 
who made her suffer so; she thinks it was only § S fiereely and passionately for me? It might 
natural they should think’her guilty. Let her’ shock her feeble strength to death if I woke 
think so still. Do not put bitterness in her; $her thus. Should I go then? Never look upon 
heart.”’ her face again until we met yonder? Was that 

“T will not, child. God has sent her to me. $ best? 

I will never make less His than now.” I bent forward, took the nerveless, sleeping 
Emmy left me. I went slowly to the house. 3 hand in mine. ‘‘Esther!” I called. ‘‘Esther!” 
Does the sharp pain that chilled my blood that} She wakened; the dark eyes were on mine, 

Moment move your laughter? I was an old: Years had not touched them. ‘You called me. 
man; she a feeble, worn woman; but love is . John Lashley. I have come.” 
stronger than years or death. I had loved this}; Years had not touched her soul—nor mine. 
woman. In all the sixty years she was all my } 3 They met face to face as in that day we parted. 
life had known of good; for some wise purpose § ’ There was no fright in her eyes as they stayed 
of His we had been driven apart. But my soul; their intent gaze on mine. Waking from her 
clave to her still, heart of my heart, bone of: sleep, it may be that these troubled years seemed 
my bone, flesh of my flesh! My wife in the : to her as a dream. I know not. She had waited 
sight of heaven! For forty years I had not: for me, loved me, watched for me through all. 
seen her face. Looking now at the door of the } I was here. 
room where she lay, the fierce, hungry hope } **You are tired, my poor Esther!” I said. 
for happiness of my youth sprang anew into She held her hands to her forehead, pressing 
every drop of my blood. If it were late, should 3 it until the fingers grew white. ‘It is long,” 
not we, who had so suffered, soothe each other} she said. ‘You were dead, John. Am I dead 
at the last? Was this implacable evil fate;now? Are we both dead——” 
always to hold our lives? Were there to be no; I stooped down to her, took the hands in 
summer days? ‘mine, stroked them softly, choking down the 

It was very still. The late winter evening { savage throb in my heart. She was weak, 
was pale and gray. I remember, as I laid my ; trembling on the verge of death, I must lead 
hand upon the latch, a flock of black-birds ‘ her very gently back to life. 
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sBleten, Esther,” I ‘wiki “eo sided time ago 7 action. 1B incl to tn of Siie-egica: 1 
we loved each other like two children; after $ $ think it was well to do it, though it stabbed her 
that, coming nearer, year by year, as those do} S very soul, 
whom God has joined before their birth, we j “Did he die in the water that night?” Again 
were one, loving, truly, purely, passionately. $ the pitiful motion, clasping her hands to hor 
We were one. Do youremember? With only N head. 
one purpose in life, one memory, one thought § “I do not remember. He fell. I saw him fj] 
between us. Oh! Esther, do you remember?” $as he left me. In Hell’s Mouth. John! John” 
She grew paler, shivered. ‘I remember.” S with a wild cry, ‘‘you do not think me guilty” 
‘‘Then God put us apart, for a long time. Do? I never spoke of it again. Yet the shock had 
not shudder, nor close your eyes, it was God 3 been given. After that, her brain seemed to 
did it. He knows why. That we might ne ’ shake off its torpor, keenly enjoy, keenly suffer 
our hearts maybe, grow more loving to Him.’ : as in the days when I clasped her to my heart 
I had touched the right chord. The lips$ Sas full of life, love, vitality, as anything fresh 
trembled; slow, childish tears stole from under } from God’s hands. 
the closed eyelids. ‘‘I do love Him now,’ vehe § Robert had not yet returned. Emmy was 
murmured. 3 : unceasing in her care. I had not accomplished 
“I know. And how He has brought us to- $my errand to the North. I had found Esther, 
gether again; says—Go back to find the rest} but I had not saved her. I had a silly plan, 
and childish happiness you never had. Yet a$ ’ worthy only an old hungry man’s fancy—hun- 
little hour of joy I gre you before nightfall. ery for some glimpse of happiness and rest 
Then come home to me.’ $ before he died. I was rich: money can con- 
Her head bent on her breast, her tired neat ’ mand anything, build an Aladdin’s palace if it 
were fixed on mine, drinking in strength and } will, I determined it should build me a home. 
comfort. ‘Will you come, Esther? I have}I sent workmen (I could not go myself) to re- 
waited for this hour all my long, lonely life— } move every vestige of the old log-house where 
will we go and find it? Or have the pain and : we had planned our Home in that early time, 
sorrow made the love in your heart faint and } gave them the plot of a new house. I meant we 
die? Do you love me? Are you my wife now?” ; should live there, Esther and I, and be content. 
“I have been your wife always, John Lash- 3 If they could build it as swift and sure as Alad- 
ley, in God’s eyes. I love you.” She leaned $ din’s palace, I was ready to supply the means. 
her head back. ‘It is so long, I’m very tired. } They worked well. When every trace of the 
Even my boy’s gone now.” ; first house had been removed, I went over every 
Was she asleep? I tried in vain to gain word $ day and watched their work. The strength and 
or sound from her; she lay in a sort of stupor. : passion of a young man had gone into that first 
**You cannot waken her,” said Emmy, who $ building; the hope and life of an old one went 
had entered. ‘The physician says it is exces- ; into this. Stone by stone I saw it go up; in 
sive exhaustion; that nature may revive in : these early spring days counted, like a dotard, 
these sleeps, or that she may quietly pass away. } the months until it should be completed, and 
She gains strength every day. We will hope,” § $ Esther and I should rest. Pressley would re- 
and so the imperious little nurse turned me Sturn: whatever this foul shadow might be that 
away. ‘ haunted him it would vanish; Robert could not 
I saw her every day after that; but for a few $ s persist in believing this woman guilty, looking 
moments only. At first, she moaned and cried 3 \in her face, hearing her words. Then Emmy 
in her weakness for my coming, at her awaken- } and our boy would be content, their lives would 
ing, thinking she had dreamed only. Then, ¢ not be cursed as ours had been. So I planned 
gaining strength, she knew that I had come < out the future. 
into her real life, would not be thrust out. She § : As mad and vain a dream as that of forty 
spoke to me but in monosyllables, as though $ s years before, when I toiled with my own hands 
she feared to waken the dear past. It was Sat the Home I meant to build. The fate that 
alive, awake, It had written its record in her } s held its hand in the lives of the Lashleys, com- 
bent figure, her face, her eyes. I read there ; ; pelling their years in its own good pleasure for 
the torture of her married life, the trial, the } good or evil, was not yet banished; held us still. 
years of starvation of body and sou! that fol- 
lowed. I thought it best to bring her from this CHAPTER XIV. 
stupor of thought into which she had fallen. A cigar April morning. Fresh, healthful 
Any shock would rouse her brain to healthier * airs stirred the bare boughs of the forest, the 
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sunlight, yet chilly with winter’s memory, but; Silence!” 

bright and flashing, filled the deep vault above, { Scip started, and so did I. 

the creeks and streams gathered a darker blue: After a moment’s pause, Robert looked up, 
as they curdled and gurgled down the hill ra-$ kindly, at the old servant. ‘There, unele, I 
yines; on their shores the pale spring flowers : didn’t mean to be cross. * Don’t worry me in- 
thrust out their lilac leaves from under the $ doors. There’s enough outside.” 


s 


brown debris of the snow, the willow shim-$ Scip took up his chips and departed with 
mered a cloudy green. A new life was coming : dignity, to give with interest the scolding he 
to the world. A second life, I thought, looking ; had received to those next below him. Itisa 
out into the tranquil quiet of the early morning. $ fashion of some blacks—white people, of course, 
A second life? Could it bloom for human hearts : never indulge in it. 
also? A childish love and beauty on the con-$ I did not question Robert. Presently I knew 
fines of the grave? What was it the old Ger- he would tell me what troubled him, so I let 
man said? Shim beat the logs with the poker, keeping time 
“Des Leben’s Mai blueht ein Mal und nicht; to an uneasy tune he hummed, that sounded 
wieder.” Yet after May and November came $ very much as if his old throat was choking. 
the Indian summer. So I cheated myself that ; He rose at last, coming toward me. ‘John, 
day. I was in the library. The windows were ; I have seen Esther.” 
open, the fire burning low on the hearth. Far’: I looked at him silently. 
off in the hills I could see the pale wreath of § “T went to her believing’ her to be the mur- 
smoke from the farmer’s cottage; she was there; : derer of my brother!” 
growing into her first fresh strength, and feel-$ ‘You speak of my future wife, remember, 
ing, day by day, the quick, full breath stealing : Robert.” 
again to her lips, the color to her cheek, the: ‘I do. You face the world’s censure when 
light to her eyes. Yonder in the east, between $ you do this thing, John. But she is worthy 
those peaks, lay the cozy valley where our Home ; that you should do it. I believe her innocent; 
stood. In a little while it would be ready, fair } pure as little Emmy.” 
and warm for us. Rest and Home. 3 «Phen? Robert?” 
“Dar’s Mars’ Robert,” volunteered Scip, who} He paced the floor with hasty strides. 
had bustled in to replenish the fire and make$ ‘No. Icannot. It may seem unjust, cruel. 
aremark. ‘‘Hims gone done, been down to ; But though Emmy’s heart breaks, I cannot con- 
Heft’s, whar dat um sick lady is as Mist’; sent. She never shall marry the son of a woman 
Emmy’s so took to. Ole Scip’s feet’s mos’ sore } whum the world calls murderer, though she be 
wid carryin’ jellies an’ sich down dar. Um g pure as God’s angels! I amresolved. When 
don’t complain ’cos Mist’ Emmy hasn’t no one } Esther Lashley proves her innocence my child 
else to place um’s confidence in, dat’s plain. ; shall be her son’s wife. Never before.” 
Dem cussed niggers not worf dere salt! Gib} ‘Robert, look at me. Not at the gray hairs, 
Pete or ’Rlando jelly to carry. Lor! dey’d! or the hent form. Time would do that. There 
throw themselves outside o’ dem jellies ’fore : are lines on my face time would not make. Hard, _ 
dey got to de bottom ob be lane. Ki! Scip } covetous, selfish lines. They come on every face 
knows!” $that has gone through life unloving and un- 
Robert came in, a heavy cloud on his face. ‘ loved. Spare these children this trial. I am 
I did not speak. For weeks I had waited to : an old man, brother, I beg it of you in memory 
know the result that this interview might bring { of the boyish days. Spare them. Let their 
between Esther and him. On her his opinion : fate be like yours, not mine. It will hurt your 
of her guilt or innocence could have no effect. } pride. Give up your pride. For their souls’ 
She was mine; soon would be my wife; no harm \ sake, for God's sake, I ask you. Give it up!” 
could touch her more. But for Pressley’s sake,: He stood by.the window, looking out into the 
Emmy's? Their lives, happiness depended on} clear morning a long time. When he looked 
his judgment of her. He sat down silent, took } around his eyes were dim. 
up the poker and began to stir the wood on the; ‘I will not yield, John,” he answered, low 
hearth, sending up clouds of impatient sparks. {and resolute. ‘I am right. Emmy trusts in 
“Um was jes’ observin’ to Mars’ John, Mars’ : her lover, trusts in his mother. But she is sen- 
Robert, dat dem darned Pete and oder darkies \ sitive to a fault. The scorn of the world would 
ob aunt Hetty’s gitten more worfless an’ on- hurt her more than she knows. Here, she is 
bearable ebery day. Ef I was you, sah, I'd ; coming.” 
send ’em down de riber, an’——” ’ She was coming, through the long corridor, 
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and more, she had heard our last words. The } From that time the subject was dead in the 
color was gone from her face, only the lips; household. In every other way, the father and 
were crimson, and the eyes burned still and} daughter tried to show their deep affection for 
clear. one another, more than ever before—on this 

“‘You were speaking of me, father?” $ point they were silent as the grave. 

“Of you, Emmy. You overheard meas you; Late in the evening of the same day I was 
came. I am glad of that. Was I correct in my} preparing to mount my horse for a ride to the 
judgment?” $ new building, when Scip approached, with mys- 

“You think 4 ’ tery stamped on every feature. ‘‘Git out o’ de 

«I know this, child; that your own blood is : way, you Jim. Got some ’tickler private busi- 
clean, that you are proud that no drop of it is} ness wid Mars’ John. Get away, I say. Clar 
stained by a mean or a foul taint. I say this $ to de stables,” 
that it were easier for you to part from Press- ; “What is it, uncle?” I said, gently, remem- 
ley Lashley now, though it tore your heart- : ; $ bering his morning’s discomfiture. 
strings, than to bear the slow torture of ther: “Why um, dis, sah,” bending close over the 
world’s pointed finger, its scorn of the mur-: pommel. “Hab a werry ’portant communice 
derer’s child!” S tion. Was in charge to keep it secret. Jes 

She laughed, her face lighting into a élear $ dis, sah!” with many furtive glances to the 
radiance of love and hope. ‘‘Why, father! God S house, and producing a note very black on the 
Tules. There is such a thing as truth in the ; outside, having been carried all day in his 
world. I mean to do right. I mean to obey } pocket with a pipe, tobacco, and a half-eaten 
you, you have the right to command. But yous apple. ‘Was requested to gib that um to 
have no right to control my feeling. Father,” S yer honorable self, sah. Not mentionin’ no 
looking into his eyes with the steady, humble } names.” 
look of one who knows God is close to her.: I tore off the envelope. It was in Pressley’s 
**As my soul lives, I will be true to Pressley : writing, asking me to meet him on the Cove 
Lashley. When the day comes that I may be } road at sunset that evening. 
his wife, I shall be as thankful asin the hour} Pressley! My hand fairly shook, as I thrust 
when I enter the eternal gates, I think, though ; it in my pocket, throwing Scip the money which 
the whole world stood by to mock me. For He ; he was waiting for. Found at last! And in the 
will have blessed me above women.” ‘ glow of pleasure at that, I augured a sure con- 

Robert pushed back the hair from the broad, ; tent in the future from the good omen. 
low forehead, his hand trembling as he did it.: 1 put spurs to my horse. Sunset was already 
**You have the Lashley will, child.” past, and the place appointed for meeting was 

“More, father. The Lashleys-never forsake ; miles distant. Fan, my mare, had sturdy legs 
those they love.” and English pluck, and we found ourselves in 

“Nor ever take back their word.” less than an hour going down the hill leading 

“T know.” to the Cove. I saw a dark, waiting figure in 

So they stood a moment, looking in each 3 full relief against the evening sky. Dismount- 
other’s eyes. Two strong spirits meeting, firm ing, I tied the mare to a tree and proceeded on 
in their own sense of right, honorable, deeply ; foot. He heard me and came to me, walking 
loving. Sless eagerly than I. Pressley, yet Pressley 
_ He stooped and kissed her. ‘You are re- : without his soul—if such a thing could be—in- 
solved, I see, my child. And so am I. Until : animate, weary, utterly worn out, his face hag- 
Esther Lashley’s innocence is proved, you never ; gard, as by years of old age, his eye indifferent, 
shall be her son’s wife.” lifeless. He came slowly, as I said, to me, held 

She put her hand to her head. ‘God is { out his hand. 
good!” she said, faintly, and went out of the: ‘Why, Pressley, boy! You are not so glad 
room. ; to see the old man, as the old man is to see 

‘‘For you, brother,” he said, turning to me, $ ° you!” 

*T honor you. You are braver than I.” : ‘“‘T am selfish. Forgive me. I’m a little sick, 

“I make no sacrifice,” I said, coldly. ‘I: I think.” 
seek my own content—happiness.” “Sick? Why, you looked as if some vam- 

Robert deeply grieved me. He was noble, $ : pire- -bat had been sucking your blood and soul 
affectionate, generous; yet he suffered the one § ‘ out night after night. What ails you? Where 
spot of pride to canker his whole nature, make \ have you hid yourself?” 
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DIRGE. 


‘*What shall I tell her from you?” 

‘Nothing but that, while I live, I am true to 
her.” 

“Come with me, boy. See her. See her 
father. Plead your own cause. I dare not 
tell you the reason for which he keeps you 








mocking laugh! It made me shudder. I re- 
membered my boy’s cheery, ringing voice— 
how it used to echo over the boat when first I 
knew him! ‘* You choose your similitudes well. 
[ think I belong to a vampire, fresh from glut- 
ting itself in graves. But that may be a dream, 
aknow. Never mind me. My fate is fixed.” $ asunder. He will. Emmy knows it now.” 

He waited a few moments. Meantime I studied mm. It matters not. There is another more real 
is face, the sunken, watchful eye, like one who § than any fancy of his. A skeleton, a death in 
guards a wild beast; the listless, unutterably $ life, standing between me and her, between me 
fired mouth, the sharp, aged lines. What evil ; and all Christian men.’’ Again he shuddered, 
thing had clutched the boy, drawing his life ; then held out his hands with a feeble attempt 
from him? He passed his hand wearily over; at a smile. ‘I must go to it. To my duty, you 
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his forehead. 3 know. Thank God, I’m strong enough to stand 
“I forgot. I sent for you. It was foolish, : by it, though Emmy and all heaven were on the 
but I cannot help it. I must hear of her. God: other side. I cannot stay longer.” 


knows how silly it is torturing myself. She is 
nothing to me now. But I am hungry to my 
very soul to hear her name even.” 


What did Ido? A doting old man? It may 


be. Yet, if the boy was hungry, I gave him: 


food; told him of Emmy, of the vow she had 
made that day, of her truth, her fierce, pas- 
sionate love for him. He listened, his head 
bent down in his hands. Looking up, his face 
yery wet, not caring to hide his tears. ‘I 


thank you, uncle John. I'll take back what $ 


you have told me, to keep me alive.” 


‘“‘Pressley, promise me only this. Let me 
see you again. To-morrow, at noon, here. It 
cannot violate your duty to meet me. Promise 
me, I have a reason for asking. I ask it, almost 
as a right, my son.” 

‘‘T will come,” he said. ‘Heaven knows 
’ what good your cheery, genial voice even does 
’me. I’m almost tired out, you see, uncle John.” 
> And so, again trying to smile cheerfully, he left 
¢ me. 
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BY ELLA 


ELLWOOD. «+ 





Tot softly, gently, sad-voiced bell— 

Wail, wind-harp, sweet and low— 
Moan, breaking heart, that loved too well— 
Weep, tearless eyes, the sharp blow fell 

So swift it checked your flow. 


Brave-hearted boy, my hero son, 
Cold is thy brow and white— 

Thy work on earth forever done, 

The laurel wreath so proudly won 
*Mid cypress gleaming bright. 


Days in, days out, in stony woe 

I sit and watch the sky; 
Friends come with words of cheer, and go, 
Hours pass me, leaden-paced and slow— 

I only pray to die. 


Low lying on the crimson sward, 
He rests in sculptured grace— 

His closed eyes turned Heavenward, 

His fair hair gory, matted hard 
About the marble face, 


My brain is ice, my thoughts are fire, 
My heart one mass of lead— 

Hope, feeling, on one funeral pyre 

Are calmly laid, where all expire— 
My boy, my son is dead! 


Oh! never more shall mother press 
Those proud bright lips of thine; 
If I would but have loved thee less, 
Some gleam of sunshive now might bless 
This darkened soul of mine. 


Where raged the carnage, fierce and wild, 
Where shots fell thick and fast, 

Where Death with ghastly visage smiled— 

There fell my loyal-hearted child, 
Undaunted to the last. 


He loved me well—ah! more than fame 
This thought my heart can thrill! 

What care I for the dear-bought name 

Of hero? Brows, that red-hued shame 
Ne’er flushed, lie cold and still. 


A whisper steals from Heaven’s shore, 
Love, bliss therein expressed : 

“Sweet mother, grieve for me no more, 

God loveth whom He chasteneth sore— 
My soul hath found its rest.” 
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Toll softly, then, oh! memory bell— 

Wail, wind-harp, soft and low— 
Moan, breaking heart, that loved too well— 
I hear above your plaintive swell 

Sweet sounds of rapture flow. 


DRPILL SENSE LIS. 
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POCKET PATRIOTISM. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Oxz half of Mr. Solon Gilbert’s trade was; was an expression like disgust on his face, 
with the South, and more than half of all that } Before he could reply, we kept on saying, 
he was worth was in Southern debts. This; “A man will not give up his life without 
Southern trade, and these Southern debts, stood 3 desperate struggle—neither will a nation. If 
as a touch-stone to the patriotism of thousands, ; blows are struck and blood spilled ; ifthere come 
who were for larger compromises, broader con- 3 a wild, a deadly encounter, the blame lies with 
cessions, even in favor of a peaceful separation, $ the assailant. The man, or the nation, would 
and opposed to all coercive measures—anything § be craven indeed, if it did not put forth all 
for the stability of commercial relations, and $ strength, and muster all resources.’ 
the guarantee of debts. The nation might be$ ‘There is no nation to-day. It is dead!” 
rent in sunder if business were saved. As to? : the man answered, with a sort of brutal triumph 
the future of this dismembered nation—the fate $ in his voice. ‘‘Dead and dismembered! It will 
of its shivered fragments—they made no pro- : not do,” he went on, passionately, ‘‘to ignore 
phecy; took no concern. In their hearts they $ ‘ facts. Where are South Carolina, and Georgia? 
said—some even with their lips, ‘After me the } * Where are Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Deluge!” : Florida? The nation includes all these; but 
Mr. Solon Gilbert did not hesitate on this ° : they are no longer a part—and so, the nation 
point. We met him, one day, in January, ’61. its in fragments—rent asunder—dead! Let us 
The heart of every loyal man gives a half-beat } ; take the fact, and, like sensible people, make 
when memory carries him back to the winter ; ; $ the most of it. The South has parted company 
and spring of 61. A wild storm was gathering ; with us forever. You cannot bring her back. 
in the sky. Look to any point, and you saw ; You might as well try to arrest the course of 
wind-driven masses of clouds, marshaling on3an avalanche. Destruction, only, lies in that 
the coming tempest. Below, with sails half- } attempt. She lifts to us the olive branch of 
furled, and rudder abandoned, our ship of state 3 peace; asks to be regarded as a sister nation, 
was drifting toward a rocky shore, against and to hold with us amicable trade relations! 
which the waves dashed in fury: To touch } She wants our manufactures, and we want her 
that shore was to be lost! It was the time of ‘ cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, and naval stores! 
our greatest peril; the hour in which all purely } If we refuse and say war, she is ready for war— 
loyal men were saddest and most desponding. j armed and in better condition than the North. 
Those who loved the nation held their breaths ; ; We have the issue in our own hands, and if we 
and trembled. Ssay War, it will be the world-madness of the 
We met Mr. Solon Gilbert in January, ’61. § nineteenth century!” 
All of us were in the crucible suffering a fiery } “‘Waiving,” we made reply, ‘your fallacy 
trial—Mr. Gilbert among the rest. ’ of a dead nation, which is only a weak assump- 
“Why don’t they settle the matter?” he de- * tion—for disease and revolt in the members are 
manded. Three of us sat conversing on the one : no destruction of the man, so long as the heart 
all-absorbing topic. ‘It is the work of politi- } beats free and strong, and the lungs respond— 
cians. They might do it in an hour. The } waiving this fallacy of a dead nation, let us 
people are sick to death of all this. If things } suppose the separation you advocate. We have 
go on much longer after the present fashion, : then two weak nations instead of a single strong 
we shall drift into war—horrible war! Brother; one, and one of these enamored of European 
against brother! It makes me shiver to think } ideas, and seeking to establish an aristocratic 
of it!” } government, based on slavery and military force. 
“War is a fearful thing,” we answered. ‘But ; The change to monarchical despotism in its 
a worse thing than war threatens us!” ’ worst form will be easy and natural. What 
‘*What ?” he asked, turning sharply. 3 then? Alliances with powerful governments 
“The death of this nation!” Sin Europe. And what then? Humiliation of 
He — a gesture of displeasure. There} the Nofth Nay, more, its conquest and sub- 
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m. Our free institutions are a standing ; had not been sealed. Mr. Gilbert arose and 
menace to the despots of Europe. So long as $ ¢ shut the counting-room door. 
this grand experiment in the direction of popu- § : ‘You know Mr. Fisher?” he remarked to the 
jar government abides, so long thrones are in ; stranger, on resuming his seat. 
. Let us show a single vulnerable point, ‘He is one of my most intimate friends,” was 
and a death thrust will gleam like sudden light- § \ answered. 
ning across the Atlantic. Divide the nation, $ «And has shown himself to be an honorable 
and we are vulnerable. What then, Mr. Gil-$ man, in the midst of a thousand temptations to 
bert? How long do you suppose peace and } dishonor.” 
prosperous trade would remain? Not a day 3 “He is the soul of integrity,” replied the 
beyond the time it took the South to organize ; 3 stranger. 
a great army and navy. English and French ’ «You know the contents of this letter?” 
dock-yards would be strained to their utmost; ‘I do,” 
capacity to create this navy, and cotton would; ‘He wants more goods?” 
pay the price. And what then? Shall we ac- ; “Yes. And will pay the cash forthem. In 
cept peace now in the face of such a perilous } fact, Mr. Gilbert’’-—the man dropped his voice 
future ?”” Sand leaned closer—‘‘I am in funds, avd ready 
“Peace now, I say,” was his answer. ‘13 5 3 to foot his bill to almost any amount.” His 
will accept peace in the present, for the pre- ° eyes were reading every change in Mr. Gilbert’s 
gent only is ours. Let the future take care of} face; and he saw that he was ready to become 
itself—manage its own concerns! After me the ? an instrument. 
Deluge! You have my doctrine.” ‘‘What goods are wanted? The usual articles 
There was no use in arguing with this man. } in my line?” 
It was but a waste of words. His interest lay The agent looked steadily, with shut lips and 
allin himself. There was in his mind no ground } half-mysterious eyes, at Mr. Gilbert, and then 
into which you could sow the seed of patriotism. } slowly shook his head. 
So we left him. “What?” 
After the thrilling event of Fort Sumter,{ The agent bent nearer, and whispered, 
which did something more than ‘fire the} ‘‘Pereussion-caps!” 
Southern heart,” this Solon Gilbert began: g Gilbert did not change countenance. He only 
casting about in his mind as to how he could $ S said, Ab!” 
turn the current of events to his own advan-. ‘Surgical instruments! quinine! revolvers! 
tage. He had Southern correspondents who § rifles!” 
appreciated the man. One day he received, by; The man paused. Gilbert moved his head a 
private hand—a stranger’s—a letter from an old $ little doubtfully and looked sober. 
customer in Richmond, named Fisher. Judge} ‘What do you say?” 
of his surprise, on opening the letter, to find $ N “Risky!” 
therein a remittance of six hundred dollars, the ‘But the profits will be large. We shall not 
amount due him by this customer. He could: cavil over the bills. We hold the money and 
hardly believe his eyes. - < must have the goods. Fisher said to me, on 
“Others may repudiate, but I am not of that $ the day I left Richmond, ‘Gilbert is our man. 
number,” wrote the merchant. ‘Enclosed, I$ Shrewd, cautious, and enterprising. He’ll see 
send you by the hand of a confidential friend, < through the whole business at a glance, and 
the full sum of your claim against me. I should $ organize the ways and means. Secure him to 
still like to obtain goods, if you can devise 3 our interests, if possible, and two fortunes will 
means to deliver them to parties in Baltimore ? be made—one at Richmond, and one in Phila- 
Without attracting attention. I will not object } ¢ delphia.’ The true merchant is always supe- 
to an advance in price; and you shall have cash 3 rior to the times, Mr. Gilbert, and coins his 
down.” S gold even in the midst of business disaster. 
Mr. Gilbert became excited. A second time : You and Mr. Fisher belong to this class.” 
the letter was read; and now with a kindling § ‘Surgical instruments, percussion-caps, qui- 
glow of pleased anticipation. Light came break- } : < nine, revolvers, rifles.” Gilbert looked down 
ing through the clouds that hung so darkly over § at the floor. 
him. He sat musing. Now it occurred to him ‘‘And a hundred per cent. profit,” said the 
that the letter containing this remittance of { tempter. 
six hundred dollars, was an open letter. He 5 ‘‘Possibly arrest, imprisonment, and confis- 
glanced, for assurance, at the enyelope. It ¢ cation.” 
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The merchant’s countenance fell—his voice; ‘I am feeling.the ground,” he said. “J] am 
was gloomy. $ considering the ways and means. There is tog 
Not a particle of danger,” was rejoined. : much involved for precipitate action. A blun- 
“Hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of? der, a false step, an unguarded word or act, 
goods are passing South every day. Express ; and all is lost. See me again to-morrow.” 
and freight cars are crowded between here and § $ To-morrow and to-morrow came and went, 
Baltimore. I could name half a dozen parties § Sand still Mr. Solon Gilbert had no affirmative 
in your city who are reaping the rich harvest § answer for the agent. Meantime, he held many 
of a thousand dollars daily out of this trade. ‘ and long interviews with the two persons we 
Now is the harvest time; and you can, if you § 3 have mentioned. Finally, greatly to the agent’s 
will, make yourself independent for life.” 3 } disappointment, Mr. Gilbert declined the tempt- 
“«My will is good enough, you may be sure 3 ing proposal. The risk was too great, he said. 
of that. Iam no friend of this mad attempt to $ : But he placed him in communication with an 
coerce your people, and would rather help than ; individual who had neither fear nor scruple, 
hinder them. But there are dangers in the way } Sand the golden harvest he declined was reaped 
you suggest that a prudent man — gravely ; by another. 
consider; and I am a prudent man.’ A month ago, we were thrown into the com- 
“You will be silent?” said the agent. : pany of Solon Gilbert again. We had not come 
**As the grave. Whether I make an adven- ; into close contact with him since that interview 
ture here or not, you are safe.” \in January, ’61. In fact, a feeling of contempt 
“I confide in you!” The agent reached out} had kept us out of his way. He was, in our 
-his hand and grasped that of Mr. Gilbert, who § eyes, little better than an open traitor, and we 
gave him back a vigorous clasp. 3 shunned him as such. He joined in a company 
**We understand each other?” : of men with whom we were conversing, when 
**Fully,” answered Mr. Gilbert. 3 one of them said to him, 
“How long will you take to consider the ‘Well, Gilbert, what do you think of these 








matter?” peace and compromise rumors? Of this com- 


‘‘Come in to-morrow. I will give it my ear-$ missioner said to be on his way from Rich- 


nest thought; and, if I can see the way clear, 3 mond?” 
you may depend on me. Should I go into this; ‘If I was the President, P'd sendevery scoun- 
business, it will be with a will. I was never a 3 drel of them to Fort Lafayette,” he rejoined, with 
halting, half-way man.” ’ considerable intemperance of manner. “Peace 
“Just the man I expected to find,” said the } Commissioners indeed! I’d never stand that 
agent. ‘Just what my friend Fisher repre- insult. Traitors and rebels proposing terms of 
sented you. erent. at this hour, I will | peace! No, sir! Unconditional submission. 
see you again.’ : ; That is my doctrine. I belong*to your last 
‘Very well. I will reach some decision by ; man and last dollar party. If it takes twenty 
that time.” S years of war to subdue or exterminate them, I 
This agent of a contraband trade had not § am for twenty years of war. Aye, and for 
been gone over half an hour, when two men, $ twice and thrice twenty, if need be.” 
old business acquaintances, came in, and held; ‘What is the meaning of this?” we asked, 
a long conference with Gilbert. when Mr. Gilbert withdrew. ‘Once, he was on 
“‘Come to my house this evening,” said one $ the other side. Full of sympathy for traitors, 
of them, in going away. and horror-struck at the idea of war.” 
‘*T will be there,” replied Gilbert. He walked “Don’t you understand?” said one of the 
the floor of his counting-room, in deep study, } company. 
for most of the afternoon. In the evening he} ‘‘No.” 
kept his engagement. He could not answer? ‘‘He has obtained a government contract.” 
Mr. Fisher’s agent on the next day; but spoke; ‘‘Oh!” 
encouragingly, and put him off a day longer. “It is now fifteen months, or more, since, 
The two men who had called came in again, } through some scheming, he, in company with 
and, after a prolonged conference, during which two noted politicians, secured a heavy con- 
a number of estimates were made, Gilbert went } tract; and he is said to have made over a hun- 
out with them, and did not return that evening ; : 3 dred thousand dollars already. The longer the 
to his store. $ war continues, the pesaed money he will make. 
Early on the next. morning, Fisher’s agent } So he is for the war.’ 
ealled again; but Gilbert’s decision was not made. ; ‘Pocket patriotism!” 
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“Nothing more. So far as conscience and {no personal advantage is lost; will, from the 
patriotism are concerned, he would just as let | agony, and tears, and blood of the nation, wring 
jurnish powder to rebels, as shoes and clothing $ gold and place. But, out of our fierce struggle 
io loyal soldiers. Indeed, it is said, that he} with this demon of rebellion, we shall arise, 
jas done something in the contraband line.” hurt, but purer through suffering; and then 
There are too many patriots of the Solon Gil- $ will come another reckoning. 
bert stamp among us. Alas, for our country, The people cannot forgive these base and 
if, on the question of ber integrity, the masses § corrupt men. Eagle eyes will be upon them. 
were not sound to the core! With them it is $ There will be time to search into their doings, 
no pocket patriotism, but a deeply ingrained § 3 and what has been wrought out in dark plaees 
love of country, that will sacrifice all, even to § 3 will be exposed to the light. They feel safe 
life itself, that she may be saved. The Solon $ y and strong to-day. But there are to-morrows 
Gilberts of every stripe and shade of color, $ § coming of which they dream not; and a public 
whether on ’change, in mill or warehouse, in \ opinion forming, before the decisions of which 
ofiee or expectancy of office, will see to it that $ they will tremble and grow pale. 
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MAY SONG. 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Blossoms white as drifted snow, 

Float down silently and slow, 

Shedding odor everywhere 

On the waves of dewy air. 

In the wood and by the river 

Tender leaflets shine and shiver; 

Out and in, beneath their shade, 
Flit the birds with plumage gay, 

Sweetly through the everglade 
Warbling all the liveluong day. 


Monta of bursting buds and flowers, 
Springing grass and vernal showers; 
Welcome to thy cloudless skies, 
To thy garb of brilliant dyes; 
Welcome to thy loosened rills 
Leaping wildly from the hills. 
Spring-time’s latest, loveliest child, 
Glad we come thy steps to greet, 
Grateful for thy breath so mild, 
And for all thy odors sweet. 


Threbs our heart with rapture high 
As we meet thy beaming eye. 
Flora comes thy steps to greet, 
Strewing flowers ’neath thy feet; 
Zephyr, with his gentle sigh, 
Woos thee as he passes by. 
Charming, flowery month of May, 
Cast their shadows o’er the scene, Hey-day of the fleeting year! 
While the sun, with eye of love, Basking in the sunny ray, 
Shows o’er all his face serene. Care a»d sorrow disappear. 


Time of singing birds and brooks, 
When the fair earth loveliest looks, 
Glad we hail thy welcome hours, 
Perfumed with the breath of flowers. 
Down the green hill’s sloping side 
Grassy ripples smoothly glide, 

And the sailing clouds above 
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THE WIDOWED. 
BY MRS. F. A. MOORE. 


Why are you sobbing, little one, say! 
Has any one wronged my pet? 


LitTte one, has the sun gone down? 
How dark the room has grown— 
And cold! Give me your hands again, 


The clock strikes two—ah! what is this? 
They are warmer than my own. 


Ah, Marian! Is it Death? 
The chill—the darkness—while ’tis day— 
This choking in my breath? 


Dear little hands! °’Tis but a year 
Sinee first you gave them me, 
_Thave tried to make their bondage sweet— 


lest ! 
Have you ever wished them free? To dio—when wo Bove beta so Ces 


Have I been always true? 

Our wedding day—how glad it was! There are papers, dear, in the corner drawer, 
The ground was white with snow; Everything goes to you. 

But our hearts were like two flowery Mays 
Only a year ago. 
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Kiss me—kiss me—cling to my hands— 
One last—one last caress. 

Your linnet sings, isn’t that odd— The waters are cold. my Marian, 
After the sun has set? I ge—I go. God bless— 


Vou. XLIII.—23 





HARRY NOBLE’S LETTER. 
BY FRANK LEE. BENEDICT. 


Ir was a place where a man would have flirted ; | She was just studying them all the while 
with his grandmother, if there had been no one < the sly minx! I dare swear that, before the 
else convenient—something in the air, I fancy, } week had made its round, Kate knew by heart 
which affected everybody alike. the peculiarities and weaknesses of the whole 

Upon oe ea ve the tots mre Acne : — and or reg —— accordingly, 
goings on there that I ever witnessed in my life! $ as she pretty? Jpon my word, I don't 
Staid, middle-aged men, that had been playing : 3know. At first I did not notice her much, and 
at propriety since their families began to grow once within her toils, a slave of Circe—I believe 
up, were transformed into the most frisky gal- § that was the name of the dangerous mythob- 
lants you can imagine; and, as for the old maids 3 N } gical female—might as well have attempted to 
and widows, their exploits pass the power of decide what her real looks were, as any man to 
human tongue to describe. ’ have said whether Kate Brennan was handsome 

You can fancy that Kate Brennan must have } or not. 
been the leading spirit in a scene like that—the ; After all, I believe she was not. Her features 
head and front of all insane proceedings—the { were irregnlar—her eyes too light. She looked 
bugbear of all mothers with daughters to get : rather washed out, if you understand the term 
off their hands, and of all quiet wives whose } Let me find a better way of describing her! 
virtues shone best in the intimate circle of home. } When it suited her purpose, she had a way of 

Twenty-five, and a widow! What could a : making her face a blank; she shut the doors in 
woman wish for more, especially as she had {front of her soul, and only allowed the gaze 
an income that made her tolerably comfortable, } to see the closed portal without any inscription 
and plenty of relatives to visit when she wished : upon it—that’s neat, slightly transcendental, 
to retrench? For my part, I consider such a 3 and perfectly true. 
position the most fortunate in the world, and She had been there a week—her plans were 
Madame Kate was just the person to take every { settled—the auspicious moment arrived, and 
advantage of it ‘ Kate appeared, for the first time that season, 

Here Harry paused and knocked the ashes off }in her favorite character, but not at all by 
his cigar in a meditative way, while I waited pa- ; particular request. 
tiently, confident by the sly smile which played? Old Mrs. Nedley had been making a dead set 
under his moustache, that seme reminiscence 2 at Fred Helmsley for her daughter Maria. You 
worth listening to would follow his retrospec- haereneed Fred was a rather timid old bachelor, 
tive indulgence. Take a man in the proper $and Maria as nice as any girl can be who has 
mood, stir him up gently, then let him alone, * been hawked about for two seasons. Her mother 
and if he doesn’t tell you things which he would 3 was a dragon, and the poor creature had a hard 
never have dreamed he should repeat, I am mis- $ ; S life of it. No wonder she seconded the olt 
taken. Harry was no exception, and, before ? woman's matrimonial schemes to the best of 
many moments, he went on with the little his- Sher powers, though at heart she was really 
tory, which is faithfully set down in the fol- {truthful and honest, and would have made 1 
$ . s 

slowing pages: $ fair sort of wife. 

How she used to worry the women! I think $ : Now Helmsley was looked upon by the whole 
it was one of the chief pleasures of her flirta- § : : set as the legitimate prey of the mother and 
ore The Lg ayes she spent at the Springs ; ‘daughter. Old Nedley had followed him there 
she was exceedingly quiet. She wore a charm- after throwing Maria at his head, during * 
ing sort of half-mourning, and with that and her , Washington season, and Helmsley had at last 
melancholy face made the women believe she § quietly suceumbed, accepting his fate with for- 
would not stand in their way; while the men $ titude. 
were still engrossed with the females, who had$ He had not proposed yet, the only reasot 
before been the attraction of the place, and did$ was because he could not keep his courage 
not think much about her. Sup long enough. Old Nedley was anxiously 
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HARRY NOBLE’S LETTER, 359 
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expectant. When he and Maria came in from ) and domestic; but she was a wiry little shrew, 
a walk, she would look as if she longed to shake $ ‘with a necessity for tormenting, and she had 
him, when she saw by their faces the word had } : ‘fixed upon that passion, Kate pounced upon 
not been spoken. I am morally certain she ; the unlucky man. She led him a fiendish dance, 
used to relieve her feelings by pinching Maria } and never set him free until his wife dragged 
jn private, because the poor girl had a nervous ° $him by violence out of her reach. 
way of starting if anybody came behind her ; After that, the little privateer of a widow 
suddenly; and I have seen blue marks on her $ carried her exploits into everybody’ s sea. It 
arms, for which there was no accounting in any ; was enough for her to observe that a newly- 
other way. , married couple were devoted—she became a 
But that first evening—this was the way it{ thorn in the wife’s side immediately! She 
game about. Maria and her mother were late would wait patiently until some damsel con- 
in the parlors that night, and Helmsley, after sidered herself secure in the possession,of some 
wandering to and fro in his awkward fashion, : eligible creature, Pounce Kate went down upon 
sought refuge by Kate because she looked so $ ‘him, and carried him off just as you have seen 
quiet, and he was confused by the situation. {a tame mocking-bird do with a buzzing blue- 
I don’t know what she did to him—TI never : ; bottle. 
could account for her power, except on the § A portion of those proceedings took place 
principle of magnetism—but in less than half § ‘during my absence. I left the Springs the 
an hour poor Helmsley was done for! Just as { night of her seizure of the poor old ship Helms- 
the old dragon sailed into the room with Maria : ley, and did not return for more than a fort- 
on her arm, Kate and the recreant lover passed } night, when I found Kate mistress of the seas, 
out by a window into the portico, and there ‘ fluttering her piratical flag boldly aloft, admit- 
they walked for nearly the whole evening. Sting no quarter for her natural enemies, the 
Nedley’s face was a study for all sorts of : women, and only the most abject surrender 
tragedy, and I could see that she was venting ; from her rightful slaves, the men. 
her spleen on Maria at every opportunity. § I was too near thirty, and had lived in the 
Everybody looked aghast, for most people were < world too long to get up any boyish enthu- 
alittle afraid of the old woman’s tongue. N y siasm. But I need not trumpet my own praise. 
By the time Kate brought Helmsley bacg, he $ SY ou know what people say of me, so fill up the 
was so dazed that, if she had told him to stand § : blanks for yourself and spare my modesty. 
on his head, he would have done it. Mrs. Ned- $ : At all events, we glided into the dearest flir- 
ley had only a week longer to stgy, and during § tation it is possible to imagine, and I am happy 
that time Kate never released her captive, never { to say that it did not take me long to distance 
gave the mother one moment's peace. all other pretenders—perhaps Kate having about 
She flattered him, she ridiculed him, she tor- } gone the rounds had something to do with it. 
tured the whole three, and all the while was} I think the women were rather grateful to 
sweetly unconscious as a wood-dove. § me, for I was not considered a marrying man, 
Afterward I found out the reason for the per- 3 and my time could not be better employed than 
in keeping the widow occupied, so that she need 
; 
N 





formance. The winter before old Nedley had : 

seen fit to snub ‘her and declared her insigni- ? not tear up their pretty cobweb schemes the 

fieant. It was only a little slight revenge on 3 instant they were nicely arranged. 

her part. Not that I could keep her entirely out. of 
But that was a little farce preparatory to the ; mischief. Every now and then she could not 

five act comedy which followed. ' In less than a$ resist the temptation of making some poor 

fortnight she had the whole place in confusion. } female uncomfortable, and demolishing some 
She dressed exquisitely, and little by little new-comer among the masculines. I think she 

let herself out from her chrysalis state into the ; would have done it oftener, only she never could 

most dazzling butterfly, She danced, she sang, ; discover that I was in the least annoyed. 

she rede horseback, she talked half 9 dozen “How can you behave so wickedly?” I asked 

Aanguages, Well, there was nothing she could $ her, one night, as I was waltzing with her after 

not do, and nothing she couldn’t make other } one of her little escapades. 

People do. She looked up with a deliciously penitent 
Her second exploit was driving a jealous wife : expression. 

out of the house—it was-very neatly done. The} ‘+I don’t know,” she replied; ‘I don’t mean 

silly creature had never had the slightest reason : to! The truth is, péople don’t understand me, 

for jealousy. Middleton was middle-aged, stout, {I hate making others uncomfortable,” 
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® 360 HARRY NOBLE’S LETTER. 
**Yes, witness poor old Mrs. Nedley.” ; in the matter than she had put in any siniiler 
“Oh! that was righteous retribution! She? ¢ affair since girlhood. 
said, last winter, that I had a pug nose. Now 3 Not that either of as were insane enough to 
have 1?” ¢ think of matrimony—or any of those ills with 
‘‘Never mind your nose—it is not for me to 3 which short-sighted people afflict themselyes— 
dispute Mrs. Nedley’s judgment! But what Seach knew the other too thoroughly to hare 
right had you to make poor Helmsley wretched $ thought of it, even if we had possessed enough 
by turning him topsy-turvy ?” s between us to have rolled toward old age on 
“*T really think it did him good,” said she, $ golden wheels. 
with acharming candor. ‘I always felt had; But it was pleasant while it lasted, yes, very 
performed a meritorious deed!” pleasant! There is no woman so frank and 
“But how do you answer to your conscience } honest as a thorough-paced coquette betrayed 
where Middleton——”’ $ into being natural; no man—there, I won't 
«People talk most of what they know nothing $ , finish that sentence—it would not be compli- 
about,” she interrupted. ‘As I am not asto- $ : mentary to myself, and my friends can abuse 
nished to hear you use the word—you'll talk of § me sufficiently without any help from me. 
moral obligations next! I am sure Mrs. Mid-} But they came to an end at length—all those 
dieton ought to be obliged to me—I have given : delicious moonlight walks—those quiet chats 
her real grounds for complaint—as her fancy ; in the morning—those long rides—those pretty 
was not fertile she must have exheusted the {romances for the future, the impossibility of 
imaginary ones.” 3 which we both realized—the lamentations over 
**And that poor young midge Bonner?” $ our own worldliness—all the sweet hours that 
“Oh!” said she, laughing, ‘Owen Meredith § had gone to make up as pretty a summer idyl 
describes his fate. Don’t you remember? $ as one could wish to dream! 
Kate went her way, and I departed on my 
vious course that has led me such a wayward 
urney since boyhood—always without any 


‘By the midge his heart trusted, his heart is deceived now; 
In the virtue of midges no more he believes: 

From Jove in its falsehood once wildly believed, now 
He wili bury his desolate life in the leaves,’ 


5 


Take me out on the piazza, please—quoting For a week I really felt a deep regret; fora 

poetry exhausts me.” : mongh I thought of her in a pensive way, over 
“Do you intend to leave me out among the ; my cigar, and then it appeared to be my duty 

leaves, pray?” : to stop and not go on trying to make a sequel 
“You would only smoke instead of dying, if} to a romance that was completely ended, and 

I did. Where would be the good? They say ; that was one of the few cases where I felt called 

here if I have met my match. I wonder if it is} upon to do my duty. So I did it. 

true?” 3 More than a year passed before I even heard 
She stopped abruptly on the piazza and began 3 Kate Brennan's name mentioned. 

picking her bouquet to pieces. 3 I was lazily looking over the list of rear- 
Upon my word, senseless as it was, I came 3 riages and deaths in a morning paper, pitying 

very near making a bona fide offer. Don’t laugh! : 3 such of my friends as I saw doomed in the for- 
She took a daisy from the bunch, looked mer, and envying the fortunate ones who had 

wickedly at me, and began to pull the petals. S laid down for the last time, when I saw the an- 
‘‘He loves me—he loves me not—he loves— ¢ nouncement of Kate Brennan's wedding. 

oh! dear, it won’t come right! I'll try an- I believe I whistled, and then laughed. My 


other—he——”’ $ prominent thought was, what a sweet life the 
I stopped her by catching her hands. : poor devil would have! I did not recognize the 
“‘He loves you!” :man’s name. I was sorry for that. I wished 
‘And all those people to see and hear? I? it had been one of my friends, so that I might 

wish you wouldn’t say such things! Anyway, $ have enjoyed the joke to its fullest extent. 

if you must, we had better walk further on.” { At last I pulled the table toward me, took a 
So we strolled away. Perhaps it was as well ; good-sized sheet of paper, and began a letter 

we could not hear the comments which followed ; $to my old admiration. Stop a moment. I have 

our departure. ; a copy somewhere in this ancient desk, and her 
Well, we were there full six weeks. I am not ; answer too. They are worth hearing. Bebold 

ashamed to say that they were strangely plea- ; ; them—so here goes:— 

sant ones. I really think I was hard hit for the ; ; “I saw to-day the announcement of your 

time, and I believe that Kate had more feeling : marriage. I cannot tell you with what a strange 
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HARRY RERESY LETTER. 361 


shock it came over me. ‘I had no reason to ex-} go with me to some distant aiid? ohn. we 
pect anything else—perhaps I should have had $ might try if love and happiness could not more 
no wish to change anything, had it been in my § than compensate for these worldly joys, to which 
power—still the unexpected news found me $ we both clung, although long since they had lost 
poorly prepared to meet it. ‘the power to charm. 

«JI wonder if you think of those bright sum- “T dared not do it. I feared for you and 
mer days, when we snatched such a gleam of$ myself. With our idle habits, our luxurious 
fairy-land from their influence! Ah! I know $ : $ tastes—how could either of us endure the petty 
well that you have not forgotten them! It may } cares and annoyances which follow a marriage 
be that you have smiled often at my allusion to 3 where wealth is wanting? But to-day, as I sit 
that time, yet I know there have been seasons : here in the silence of my room, I regret bitterly 
when, in the solitude of your room, you have S that I did not go to you and ask you to be my 
felt that you would willingly change position, } wife. I believe that you would have consented, 
giving everything to have made real that beau- : and we might have been happy. Alas! itis now 
tiful dream. 3 too late! There is only the bitterness of regret 

“You loved me then. I write the words fear- $ left to me! 
lessly. Though you may frown, your heart can- ; “I do not know why I have written this 
not deny their truth. You loved me. You were N letter. It can avail nothing. It may give you 
a flirt, a woman of the world. You knew the’ an hour of sadness. But I know that you will 
folly and impossibility of any realization of $ not be angry. -You have not forgotten the past. 
our summer vision, but it made it none the less ¢ It is as deeply engraven upon your memory as 
sweet. $on mine. No matter what triumphs await you 

“And I? Qh! it is useless to write these }—what wealth and distinction may be at your 
things—but I did love you! I gave you the ’ command—often and often you will think of 
best and purest feelings of my nature—how { our summer dream, and sigh for the beautiful 
entirely, you never even dreamed! ¢ season which can never return.” 

“We knew each cther as those about us never I sealed and sent off the letter, and, feeling 
did! I understood how a craving for sympathy $ in capital spirits, after my effort in the heavy 
and companionship was at the bottom of your } romantic line, went out and spent a very plea- 
coquetry. You did me justice, and, instead of } sant day. 
reproaching me for a wayward and reckless life, A fortnight passed—I don’t suppose I had 
you pitied me for the impulses and influences } once remembered the fact of Kate Brennan’s 
which had forced me onward. It was very {existence during that time—when, one morn- 
sweet to be pitied by you—to feel that I could $ ing, the servant brought me a letter, directed 
talk unrestrainedly, without the fear of being § in a hand which I did not recognize. 
misunderstood. You can imagine my feelings when I broke 

“Do you remember how often, after giving } ; 3 the seal and read the epistle. 
way to mournful fancies, when we thought of} ‘‘Your letter is lying before me—your dear, 
the parting which must come, we mocked our S sweet letter, which I have read again and again 
own hearts by jestsand laughter? With younger : ; ‘ until every line is indelibly impressed upon my 
and less worldly, there would have been tears S mind. 
instead; but there was a deeper wrsgin’ inourS ‘Angry with you? Was I ever that, Harry? 
simulated mirth, g No, no, you know me too well even to sup- 

Ss 
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“Do you remember our parting? That glori- $ pose it! 
ous summer night—the dear, old-fashioned gar- ‘*When I first read your letter, I closed my 
den, with the moonlight lying broad and dent 3 ; eyes and gave myself up to the recollections 
upon the dew-sprinkled flowers! For the last $ ; which came crowding about. I lived over that 
time I pressed my lips to your forehead, and ; 3 beautiful summer, as I had so often done in my 
hurried away through the night, feeling that I} ; ‘dreams, and roused myself by a burst of pas- 
had snapped the last link which bound my heart } sionate weeping and prayers of hearty thank- 
to love and hope. > fulness that it was not yet too late to remedy 

“What has my life been since that time? I! the past, which you believed swept forever from 
need not tell you. You can understand, only ; our reach. 
too well, without any recital of the events of ‘«My friend, I am not married! I can see the 
these dreary months. s astonishment with which you read this—I can 

“Many times I have been impelled to seek } hear the broken exclamation of joy which bursts 
you out, to ask you to forsake the world and * from your lips. It is true, we have not yet 
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HARRY NOBLE’S LETTER. 


wandered beyond the dinate: of that sweet dream 
—tI am free! 

‘Your mistake was a very natural one—it 
was the marriage of my cousin Kate which you 
saw announced. 

‘Every day I feel more the emptiness of all 
that makes up my life. I long to break loose 
from all, to find some retreat aloof from the 
world, where I might let my heart speak, might 
live the free, natural existence for which I was 
intended. 

‘*T shall see you or hear from you soon—I 
am certain of that! I had tried so hard and 
so long to forget, but it was impossible; and 
through all I felt that you had neither changed 
nor forgotten any more than I had done. 

“Yes, come to me! 
the advice of friends to stand between me and 
happiness. I will wear no more golden fetters. 
I want rest’ and peace, and one way of obtain- 
ing them has suddenly opened before me. 

“You will understand this letter. You will 
not think me unwomanly because I reveal my 
real feelings. It is so sweet for once to throw 
off all disguise—to let my heart really speak, 
and be certain that its language will be com- 
prehended, and meet with a return.” 

The letter fell from my hand. I never was 
in such a fright in my life. This was coming 
to grief with a vengeance! What should I do? 
How was the matter to be settled? I quite tore 
my hair, and it was as well that several pious 
old relatives of mine were not near, or they 
would have had the trouble of altering their 
wills at once. 

The names I called myself! I never told 
myself such unpleasant truths before or since. 
What an ass—what a consummate booby I had 
been! Satan had certainly possession of the 
woman! To think of our marrying! Why, I 
would sooner have been mated with a chame- 
leon! 

I thought first, that is, when I was calm 
enough to think, of having a notice of my mar- 
riage put in the papers, and then writing her 
a letter, saying that I had done it in a fit of 
desperation—that her dear answer had come 
too late—there was nothing left for me now but 
years of unavailing repentance and remorse. 

Then I decided that would not do, she would 
be sure to find out the truth and be down upon 
me like a torrent. There was nothing for it 
but flight. I must get out of the country with 
all speed; the idea of being pursued by an in- 
furiated widow with matrimonial designs, was 
a calamity which I had not the courage to look 
in the face. - 


I will never again allow 
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In three days I sailed for Sa I had not 


one instant’s peace until the steamer was oyt 
then a little feeling of safety 


of sight of land; 
crept over me, and a severe fit of sea-sickness 
g did the rest. But before sailing I could not 
seven sleep. Every time the door-bell rang, | 
expected it was a message from her—perhaps 
herself come to claim my pledge—to renew our 
dream and idyl—I have hated both words eyer 
since. 

I could not think myself perfectly secure 
even with the ocean between us. I made up 
my mind to go to Egypt—the widow had a4 
‘ horror of monsters, so I thought the recol- 
g eotion of the crocodiles might keep her from 

: following me up the Nile, if she heard of my 
journey. 

I was. gone all winter. I went to Greece in 
the spring—made all sorts of impossible voy- 
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ages; and it was more than a year after when! 
found myself in Berlin. 
I meant to rest 
little less of a monomaniac, though I was still 
worse off than one of Dickens’ haunted men, 
But I had reckoned without the consent of my 
One of the first persons I met was 


there. I was becoming a 
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nightmare! 
an old acquaintance from New York. 

He began telling me the news over a quiet 
dinner, and I had oceans of questions to de- 
mand. 

“Did you know Kate Brennan?” I asked, 
tremblingly. 

“Know her? Why, Lord bless you! 
her in Paris last week. She and her party are 
coming on here—I expect them every day.” 

I rushed out of the room—ordered baggage 


I saw 


and passport prepared, and away I went. 

Harris saw me just as the carriage was 
driving off, 

‘Are you crazy?” he asked. ‘Why, where 
are you going?” 

‘“‘To drown myself in the North Sea!” 
I shall 


cried 
I. ‘Tell every one so that you see. 
be a cold corpse long before anybody can reach 


” 


me. 
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I suppose he thought that I was insane—little 
I cared for that. 
tormentor. 

I went to St. Petersburg and froze my nose— 
I think that did me good. “I reflected, a thing 
I seldom do. I could not go on through life 
making a Flying Dutchman of myself, it was 
quite out of the question. Perhaps I had better 
face the enemy and try to make some terms of 
peace. 

The summer found me in Switzerland, 
little place where there were few English, and 


I had once more escaped my 


in a 
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How fervently I wished that she could > 


LEILA 





i. a Fianele } Y hashes I was quite happy there , 
for a fortnight—there was a good hotel, a com- $ somebody else long: enough for me to get away! 
fortable billiard-room, and nice scenery—I de- 3 At length she turned toward me again. 
cided to remain. $ “Have you nothing to say to me, Harry?” 
I ceased to think so wholly of my fear and $she asked, reproachfully, ‘Not a word after 
trouble. When a man begins to feel a sense of § this long separation?” 
security creeping over him in regard to some} ‘Qh! dear, yes!” I said; but, in my confu- 
Jong threatened ill, let him be certain that the ‘ sion, the only idea that would suggest itself was 
storm is ready to burst already. : the brilliant one, ‘‘Don’t you think it is most 
I had gone out to walk one day beyond the < dinner time?” 
town. There was the most romantic spot im- 3 ’ “Dinner!” she said. “At a moment like this 
aginable, and so few visitors that it was a; She can talk to me of dinner! But I will not 
favorite haunt of mine. ’ wrong you by a reproach—you do this to hide 
I had seated myself on a rock overlooking § your feelings—you are fearful of giving way. 
the turret, and was comfortably smoking and‘I shall not misunderstand you, Harry—you 
watching the water, when I was roused by ; ought to know me better than to think that.” 
“Oh! yes—yes——” 
I could get nothing more out. I could only 
wickeder-looking than ever—Kate Brennan: stand staring stupidly from side to side, won- 
had found me at last. ‘dering if I had reached the culminating point 
I sat and stared at her with a vague longing } of my destiny—if there was nothing left me but 
“to escape; but unable to contrive any means, : to plunge into a Swiss cataract—make a great 
except by tumbling backward into the cascad-. } deal of trouble to the people at the hotel, and 
Finally she began to laugh. San interesting paragraph in Galignani, headed, 
“Don’t you think you had better surrender?” : ‘Done to death by a widow!” 
she asked. ‘Suppose you get up andsay, How; Oh! shade of Samuel Weller, the elder, how 
5 
N 


‘ 


hearing my name pronounced, 
I looked up—there she stood, prettier, 
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do you do?” ? vividly your terse and admirable advice to your 
I managed to rise, held out my hand, and § offspring came into my mind at that dreadful 
tried to stammer out some phrases of greeting. } moment! 
















































She held my fingers firmly in her own; a{ At length she broke the silence. 
quick change came over her face, red and ad? 


proachful. 
“At last!” she said; ‘I have found you at: ; 


last! Have you been searching for me, Harry?” § 


1" 


“Harry! 
She made a movement as if to take my hand. 
1 put it behind my back. If she did drag me 
away a victim, it should be by force. I could 


«I have been about a good deal,” I answered, {not weakly yield, or take a step to meet the 


vaguely. 
“You look worn and ill! 


Dear me, age are § 
S 
actually crows’ feet under your eyes.” $ 


‘ dreadful fate which had overtaken me at such 


an unexpected moment 
Just then the sound of voices reached me, atid 


I only wondered that I was not a mass of § a couple of gentlemen and ladies rounded the 


wrinkles, or a living skeleton, after all that I$ 

had endured; but I held my peace. 
“You have suffered,” she went on. 

” T groaned. 

and her voice quiver. 

We meet at last.” 


“T have indeed, 

“Poor Harry!” 
you need suffer no longer. 

““Yes—at last.” 

“The time has seemed long to you?” 


I remembered my endless journies—my frozen : 


nose, and I shuddered as I answered, 

“Very, very long.” 

She repeated the words slowly. Suddenly she 
began to shake—she hid her face in her shaw]— 
she was evidently sobbing hysterically. 

“Oh, don’t ery!” I exclaimed, I could stand 
anything better than that. 

“One moment,” she gasped; ‘one moment, 
and I shall be myself again.” 
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“But 3 Mr, Dashford, to you. 


> point of rock. They rushed up to Kate and 
‘began talking eagerly. She took the arm of a 
° fine-looking man and led him directly up to me. 

‘Mr. Noble, let me introduce my husband, 
Charles, you have often 
Sh eard me talk of my old friend Harry Noble.” 

‘Often, and I am most happy to meet him.’ 

The others were introduced. I saw by their 
faces that they knew the whole story. There 
3 was no help. Kate took my arm and marched 
me off toward the hotel. 

Suddenly she began to laugh. 

“T can’t help it—it’s such a delicious joke! 
Oh! you ridiculous man! Why, I answered 
your letter out of fun. I was engaged as long 
a 
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go as that sunfmer we were at the Springs. 
Bob Thompson told me what a fright I gave 
you. Oh, dear me! I think I shall die!” 
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364 CONTRARIETY.—eINVOCATION TO MAY. 

I made the best of a very bad affair—stood ; I registered a vow that I would never forget 
the quizzing of the whole party for a couple of } her counsel and went my way, a subdued, but 
days, and then took my leave. very much wiser man; and from that day | 

*Good-by,” said Kate, “don’t bear malice; } have never written a letter to any human being 
but—be very careful how you tempt another } that might not be read without detriment to me 
widow, she may not let you off so easily.” 3 in a court of justice. 
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CONTRARIETY. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


“T witt be rich,” a young man cried— 
“My highest aim is this! 

To me the stream of tim? shall guide 
Its wealth of golden bliss! 


“For this the world shall learn my name, 
And praise the vast estate, 

Till kings and princes joy to claim 
Me one among the great.” 


“TI will be good,” another said, 
“And love my fellow-men; 

On them would I rich blessings shed, 
As dew on hill and glen! 


“ And if the world shall ever raise 
A tribute to my name— 

To Thee, my God, shall be the praise, 
No honor here I claim!” 


The one made shining gold his God, 
Burned incense at its shrine— 

Toiled hard at home, toiled hard abroad, 
To pour it votive wine! 


The good ships went, the good ships came, 
And brought him golden ores; 

The tempest’s wrath, the lightuing’s flame 
Increased his hoarded stores. 


He grew the richest of the rich, 
Yet poorest of the poor; 

He carved a gilded temple niche, 
But could not peace ensure. 


From lip to lip his titles ran, 
But failed to bless his soul; 
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The idel crewded out the man, 
And left him but the goal. 


None ever came to him for love, 
None for a crust of bread; 

His presence chilled like clouds above, 
Sunshine returned when dead. 


The other, blessings on his name! 
Lived as the good should live; 

For good deeds won the noblest fame 
The human heart can give. 

Along the narrow way he ran, 
Its toils and joys to share; 

He lived for God, he lived for man, 
Made life a living prayer. 


His riches was the wealth of love, 
Which yearns to soothe distress ; 

And, looking to the hills above, 
Iie won the power to bless, 


The sick and poor rejoiced in him 
As in their dearest friend; 

Where ears were deaf, and eyes were dim, 
Hearts blessed him to the end 


He lived to love, to teach, to guide-— 
He meekly bore his cross; 


_ The world was loser when he died, 


And sadly mourned its loss, 


Live not for Mammon, young and old, 
Crave not its praise or blame; 

Be rich in goodness, not in gold, 
And win eternal fame! 
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INVOCATION TO MAY. 


BY W. 


On! hasten, month of flowers, 
Queen of the cycled year— 
Come in thy smiling beauty, 
Our dormant hearts to cheer! 
Thou germ of Spring-time pleasures, 
Cancel our Winter woes; 
Give life unto the lily, 
And perfume to the rose! 


Oh! hasten, month of flowers, 
Come with thy rosy face— 

Come in thy bright-hued mantle 
And perfect maiden grace! 

Thy smile will wake the blossems 
And songsters into birth; 

Thy juvenescent foot-steps 
Will gladden all the earth! 


8. GAFFNEY. 
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Oh! hasten, month of flowers, 
Ceme in thy youthful bloom; 
Fill boudoirs and fill gardens 
With exquisite perfume! 
April is fast retreating 
From face of mother earth, 
Knowing his rosy sister 
Is springing into birth. 


Oh! hasten, month of flowers, 
Queen of the cycled year— 
Of all thy kindred sisters 
We sadly miss thee here! 
Come in thy iridescence, 
With Flora by the way; 
Come in thy painted tableaux, 
Delectable, sweet May! 





“MARIAN’S CHOICE.” 


BY LESLIE WALTER. 


“Manian, my dear, you are boring me dread- § 


filly with your music, though I suppose you } 
are not aware of it. 
were not enough to try one’s temper, without ; 


hearing the seven penitential psalms chanted : , 
Have the goodness to go away } 


down stairs. 
somewhere, and leave me alone, and I'll go to 


bed.” 


“Certainly, aunty; I didn’t know I was dis- ; 


turbing you. Anywhere you wish.” 
“Of course you have forgotten that we were 
engaged to Mrs. Melville this evening?” 
“But I thought the rain would prevent.” 
“So it must. 


suchan evening. But You look quite delighted.” 
“I am glad, aunt Jane,’’ I confessed. 
night in a week does not seem too much for 


rest and quiet, and I feel quite tired after Mrs. 3 


Pray’s ball. Besides, it is so pleasant to have 
a little time to one’s self, and I really like a 
tainy evening at home.” 


“Oh! yes, you young ladies with ‘resources § 


of your own’ who can read, and write, and sew, 
find it all very well, but I must say I prefer a 
little excitement;” and my aunt Pierson, who, 


at sixty, was as fond of society as a girl of six- ; 


teen, sank back in her chair with a discontented 


sigh, and was soon asleep over lier dressing- : 


room fire. 


I walked from window to window trying to : 


get a view of the sea, whose mournful roar 


As if this rainy afternoon ; 


A regular down-pour like this, § 
no lady would think of receiving her friends on } 


“One 3 


lips, and snatches of childish tunes, that I used 
Sto think kept time to its cadence, haunted my 
ear. Furthermore, aunt Pierson woke, and, 
\ finding me still pressing my forehead against 
the ‘glass, and murmuring the forbidden melo- 
dies, was pleased to be pettish, and rang for her 
’ maid to put her to bed. 
N I slipped down stairs, as the girl came in, 
Sand, wrapped in my water-proof cloak, and 
’ fortified against the flood with a large umbrella 
;and a pair of India-rubber boots, quietly left 
the house and went out in the rain, The day 
> had been dreary enough in that grand prison, 
‘I wanted someting cheerful to end it, I knew 
of a little haven of light and peace, not many 
streets off, and yet quite away from the fashion- 
able quarter, and as much out of reach of the 
world that inhabited it as Chinese Tartary or 
the Mountains of the Moon. 
3 isolated place, stood a row of neat brick houses, 
shaded by the greenest trees, approached by 
$ the whitest steps, with the tastiest of curtains, 
the most modest of pearl-colored blinds, the 
‘ brightest of silver bell-knobs and door-plates; 
: and in one of these lived my sister Sophie, who 
: had been summarily scratched out of aunt Pier- 
3 son’s will, and banished from the society of her 
3 fashionable friends, when she chose to marry a 
‘poor young man who did business as junior 
; partner in a dry-goods house down town, and 
whose limited means enabled him only to rent 
3 this humble residence. Yet George was a hand- 


In a certain quiet, 


could be distinguished by a practiced ear, above ; some, manly fellow, and Sophie was justified in 
all the noise and tumult of the great city, and : loving him with all her heart, and in writing to 
which, lashed by fierce winds to-night, and torn { me—away at school when the sacrifice was con- 
by jagged shafts of lightning, threatened by; ’summated—that she had preferred ‘love ina 
angry thunder, rolling away over its vast green § Scot with water and a crust,” to her share of 
Wastes, was a sight my coast-born eyes longed { aunt Pierson’s legacy and the brilliant pros- 
forin vain. In fancy I could see the shrieking : pects it opened, and had thereby secured to me 
gulls, dipping their wide wings in the troubled $ the dearest and best of brothers, and a home, 
Waters; the long stretch of billows hurrying up § ‘ however humble, to which I should be always 
to break upon the shore; the seething and whirl- $ N \ welcome as a queen. So indeed I found both, 
ing abysses between—the white crests of foam $ $ : whenever, as in the*present case, I could slip 
above them; the sharp shingly sands over which } away from my gayer lot to seek them. 

they broke and fied, leaving a wealth of rare It was hardly dark, but already the lamps 
sea-weeds, and strange shells to shine, wet and 3 were lighted, and reflected the wet, glistening 
brilliant, when the sunny morning broke, and $ S ; streets, quite silent and deserted, except for a 
the storm was past. I began to grow lonely § ° few wayfarers plashing through the rain toward 
and restless, wild sea-songs came rising to my | 3 home, and the inevitable policemen set -cloth 


a 
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capes, who had begun their nightly patrol. ; 
Hurrying past these worthies quite unnoticed, } 
I gained at last the haven to which I was 
bound, and rejoiced in the homelike light that 
shone from its kindly windows. 

A rosy faced Irish girl, the sole attendant, 
opened the door, and I heard my sister up stairs 
soothing her factious eldest, Master Benny, into 
his nightly slumbers. His fat fists were firmly § 
clenched in defiance; his flossy curls were tum- 
bled with the strength of his resistance; his $ 
round black eyes were wide and wakeful; there 
was very little prospect, apparently, of his 
yielding to the softening influences of Dr. 
Watts’ cradle hymn as sung by Sophie, who $ 
considered it infallible; and when I appeared $ 
unexpectedly upon the scene, and the rebel : 
gave me a shout of welcome, she stopped in | 
despair, and turned him over to me for the $ 
game of romps that followed. 

Half an hour later he succumbed, lulled by 
the patter of the rain against the windows, and 
by the promise of being wakened when papa 
came home, and, loosening his white arms from 
my neck, I laid him softly in his little bed and 
erept down stairs. Sophie was in the parlor, 
which was also the sitting-room and the dining- 
saloon upon occasion, a little light stand was 
set there now for George’s supper; the grate 
glowed clear and warm, the center-table was 
drawn before it, covered with books and papers, 
and Sophie's pretty, matronly work-basket, 
laden, as usual, with articles of children’s wear. 
She herself was flitting about the room, draw- $ 
ing the blinds, dropping the curtains, setting 
a few blossoming plants in better relief on 
the flower-stand, wheeling a curtain arm-chair 
closer into the circle of light and warmth, ad- 
ding a few touches to the tempting array on 
the tray; the quietest, the busiest, the happiest 
housekeeper, I am very sure, that ever light- 
ened the labors of an only Bridget with her 
white hands, and toiled for husband, home, and 
children, with a sweet temper and a thankful 
heart. Her face at least bore this record, when 
she came at last and sat down by the overflow- 
ing work-basket, and began to labor at the 
mighty pile it contained, humming softly the 
old tunes she never found time to play, with 
her contented heart keeping time to the motion 
of her busy fingers and the music of her lips. 

“And now,” said I, drawing my favorite 
“rocker” into the corner, and taking Benny's 
little lamb’s-wool stocking from her fingers, 
**we'll have a happy evening.” 

“But I am afraid to trust you with my baby’s 
sock, Marian; you, such a belle and beauty! 


o 
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é You will have quite Sickie: how to knit, ame 
S it’s very near the heel.” 

“Just as little, Sophie dear, as I have for. 
otten the butter-cups and dandelions in the 
ld, or the sea-weed on the shore, or the hap. 
iest days of my life when we were children 
own in J es 

‘“‘Do you really remember them as such?” 
$ said she, earnestly. “I thought your happiest 
N : days were only just-come, I hear so much of 
your dissipations and pleasures.” 

“From whom?” I demanded. 

“From Bentley Archer,” 
tatingly. ‘He meets you in society, sometimes, 
syou know. He is the only person that I ever 
$ see now who goes in aunt Pierson’s circle; he 
3 describes you as gay, admired, and flattered.” 

“Yet I wish it were all over, Sophie. Iam 
» not a romantic young Miss, as you are aware; 
one gets over such nonsense ‘at my age, and 
among my associations; but I would give up all 
my gayeties and triumphs, as you call them, 
for such a home as this.” 

“IT knew it! Iwas sure of it!” she clapped 
her hands exultingly. 
son could not quite spoil you with all her money 
and her French elegance. My little sister is 
the same after all these years of fashionable 


go 
fie 
pi 
do 
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she answered, hesi- 
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**T thought aunt Pier- 
D> 


training.” 

“Not quite the same,” I answered, smiling. 
“T like the elegances and the comforts, dear; 
I enjoy the luxuries of life at aunt Pierson’s; I 
s have learned to dread labor and to fear care, to 
S love beautiful surroundings and tasteful acces- 
sories; I am contaminated by the atmosphere of 
that Castle of Indolence; don’t think otherwise; 
but it is not, and never will be, home to me.” 

“Then why don’t you marry and have 4 
house of your own? You have had plenty 
offered to your acceptance, I am sure.” 

“Yes, we have had our chances. Ten years 
go I wore white camellias in my bair, and went 

my first party. .True, five years of school 
fe followed, but I have still been five years in 
ociety, and it does not take so long to learn it 
all. The dancing, and the dressing, the talk- 
ing, and the acting, it is like going to the same 
old theatre, night After night, and recognizing 
the same unvarying old stock company, through 
all their disguises and changest I am weary of 
of it, Sophie, and I envy you your real ani 
simple life.” 

“What a confession from the beautiful and 
brilliant Miss West!” 

“You were Miss West, too, and far prettier 
than I, yet you must have felt the same and 
tired of your station before you left it.” 
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«So you contemplate following my example? } 
Jou are a ‘person about to marry?” : 
“No; only tossing on a sea of irresolution, $ 
jmpatience, and revolt—drifting perhaps toward § 
that port where we all anchor at last. Yet not $ 
like you, Sophie dear, to find a haven of rest $ 
and peace. My fate must be different. I love : N 
nobody.. I respect and esteem none; there is } 
bat one I fear: how can I be like you? There : 
are no manly men now, no true, there are none $ 
good, not one; there are no heroes, no cava- 
liers, no souls brave, generous, and gentle, fiery 
aud faithful, worthy and wise, to whom we can § 
render allegiance without shame, or fear, or 
distrust. Ifa more knightly, more manly race § 
ever existed, they have all gone now. No, I see $ 
the protest on your lips—there is but one left $ 


every matron in society counts on her fingers, 
as she warns her daughters against them?. Not 
< that the temptation is very strong, and they 
S perfectly understand that all the interest you 
choose to display is at your own peril, not 
theirs. They don’t expect us to care for them 
while there is ‘higher game,’ you know. So 
Denton said to Lena May, the other evening, 
‘Now don’t consider yourself engaged to me at 
all, if Warrington asks you, Miss Lena; he’s a 


$ ° s . 
{ marrying man, you know, he’s worth dancing 
¢ with.’ 


Dreadfully impertinent, wasn’t it? and 
he would never have dared to say it to any one 
but her; but oh, so true!” 
‘*Poor child! I wish you were out of it all.” 
‘And therefore you must not blame me if I 
should change the scene to a house of my own, 


and that is George! !"? ; where I can do as I please, at least, and not be 
“Aunt Riepen told me Perey Dutton had $ dragged about by aunt Pierson to shows I hate, 
proposed for you.’ S 3 but be at liberty to consult my own tastes. If 
“Yes, thanks to her, we have had two ‘offers’ § : 2 W arrington is not musical, his instruments 
in spite of the dreadful dearth of such things § shall be; if he is not entertaining, he can buy 
this seagon, and one was Percy Dutton; but I$ books that are; if he is not pleasant, I can 
cannot marry a simpleton like that, even for ; choose my own society; for the rest, he cannot 
the sake of his great establishment. My aunt greatly interfere with my comforts or pleasures; 
was very angry when she knew it, but she has >he cannot burn his beautiful pictures, or melt 
since been appeased. Harry Warrington has } down his family silver, or break his mother’s 
paid me some attention, and we have compro- 3 costly old china, or destroy his tasteful house, 
mised on him.- If he should propose, I don’t 3 or rob me of any of the luxuries his position 
For the rest, we can man- 
3 age very comfortably together, I think.” 
He is} ‘‘And what of the rainy evenings?” 
’ The words were hardly spoken before the 


know.” , and income secure. 
“Oh! Marian, you will not marry him!” 
“T think it very likely that I shpil. 
considered the most desirable mhich in town, 
and I don’t see any reason for doubting it. If} outer door opened with a latch-key, and George 


we can’t be happy, let us be mercenary. Why } was heard shaking the rain-drops from his wet 
should I refuse the prize in the lottery when it ; shawl in the vestibule. She went to meet him— 
falls into my hand?” ‘ a little observance which, though six years mar- 

“You can never be happy with your husband, $ ried, they had not yet forgotten—and presently 
darling, if you don’t love him.” S they entered together, and my brother-in-law 

“But I can do very nicely without. With a gave mean affectionate welcome, and a brotherly 
good position, a good name, and a good for-?: S kiss. He was fresh from walking in the rain, 
tune, one can be quite comfortable in this : happy to be at home again, glad to be done with 
wicked world, with no flavoring of sentiment § the tiresome duties of the day, and, happiest of 
at all. And think of his handsome country 3 all it was easy to see, in being with Sophie. He 
house, of his. beautiful bays, of his pictures— } sat down at the little table so neatly laid with 
that lovely Madonna especially, for which alone ; Sits pure damask and modest tea-service, with 
I could almost marry him!” ze very limited display of silver, and heartily 

‘Dear Marian, you could not speak so if you ; relished the delicate meal with which his wife 
had ever loved any one.” s served him, smiling over the little urn. The 

“But I have not, and never can, in the very § seene and Sophie’s simple question had sunk 
nature of things, Why is it, Sophie, that in $ 3 deep into my heart; I ceased to see the visions 
the set we call ours, only the ugly, the stupid, $ of wealth and luxury that had occupied me but 
the old, or the bad, are endowed by fortune or} a few moments before, and I envied rather 
by Providence with all these charming things; § 3 Sophie’ s sweet content, and the calm happiness 
while the really deserving and interesting are} that looked from George’s blue eyes. Only 
the poor young men, with ‘ineligible’ marked } } mutual love and trust. could bring, and money 
on their vergeforeheads, and whose incomes! could not buy, or wealth procure the truest 
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charm of home. They were handsome and re-; There must have been in me something pecu- 
fined, toil did not degrade, nor care oppress 3 liarly and remarkably wrong that thus drew his 
them, their hearts were safely anchored and at ; unfavorable notice, and many times I found 
rest, and love was the charm that made all bur- : myself wondering what it might be. In my 
dens light. Before I was tired of looking at 3 dress, which, the more tasteful and complete it 
the pretty picture, or had begun to analyze the ; seemed, the darker and sterner grew his re- 
uneasy pain it gave me, it vanished; George ; proving gaze—or in my manner, which was 
assumed his slippers and took his paper, his $ sometimes vexed into feverish excitement un- 


wife her work, and I, sunk in my arm-chair, 
thoughtfully surveyed them while [ knitted with 
flying fingers. 

There came a ring at the bell, which nobody 
minded, and a bustle in the hall, which we at- 
tributed to an errand-boy bringing home a 
bundle; for George laughingly declared it was 
too wet a night for bores to be abroad, they 
mostly affecting dry seasons and latitudes. But 


I thought differently, when, the door being : 
opened, Bentley Archer came in and was wel- ; 


comed like a brother. 

He was a tall man, dark and thin, not more 
than one and thirty, but with some early gray 
in his dark hair, and some early wrinkles in 
his thoughtful face, abstracted and reserved in 
his greeting, careless in his dress, but with that 
indescribable air of gentleman, which redeemed 
the negligences of his toilet, and the eccentrici- 
ties of his manner. A gentleman, indeed, he 
was, by birth and blood, by bearing, by habit 
and by education, with a passport to society of 
which he had but rarely, till of late, availed 
himself in his undoubted talents, an old name, 
and a good family, no longer rich, or powerful, 
but too lately both, to be wholly forgotten even 
in the annihilating waves of our republican so- 
ciety. Born to a secure position here, he was 
perfectly neglectful of its claims, and seemed 
chiefly to seek it for the sake of the amusement 
it afforded him as a student of human nature, and 
in this pursuit lay the groundwork of my aver- 
sion and antipathy to him. For many months 
T had resented the quiet surveillance that seemed 
to select me, as a favorable specimen of my tribe, 
for study and observation, and had grown rest- 
less under the searching gaze, keen, critical, 
analytic, to which I was subjected. It made me 
vaguely uncomfortable and embarrassed. I was 
always nervously conscious of his presence and 
regards, and found myself involuntarily testing 
my words and actions by the standard of this 
cold criticism, and referring constantly to the 
Sphynx-like face, wherein I read a judgment 
so different from that of the gay crowd, who 
surrounded me with attentions and fiatteries 
that were neutralized hy a glance at the dark 
and silent oracle who watched over me like a 
fate. 


Sder his sarcastic scrutiny—or in my looks and 
: daily life—for I am sure that he closely scanned 
$ both with those exhaustive and dissective eyes, 
: I disliked him heartily, and with as good reason 
: as, perhaps, may have the luckless victims of 4 
naturalist’s ardor, as, penned in bottles, or im- 
paled on pins, they whiz in useless indignation 
under his microscopic scrutiny, or as a sensi- 
tive subject in a hospital may feel beneath the 
incisive knives and eyes of the calm professor 
who is demonstrating anatomy to a dozen curi- 
ous pupils at his expense. 

I suppose these reminiscences were reflected 
in the expression with which I looked up as he 
entered, and his face, usually so dark and in- 
scrutable, for once was eloquent enough. If he 
had found a zebra domiciled in his law-ofiice, or 
a bird of paradise among his briefs, I suppose 
he might have bestowed upon it some such look 
of incredulity, astonishment, and dismay as 
that with which he favored me, sitting in my 
ster’s parlor. His glance included my 
\ dress, plain, high, and close-fitting, my little 
‘ linen collar and plainly-braided hair, and, I am 
° sure, noted even the knitting-work in my fin- 
° gers, and the kitten in my lap. I knew that I 
$ did not look well under this presentment; but 
iI was far too indifferent to his admiration, or 
Stoo well accustomed to his disapproval, to be 
S hopeful of altering it, or to care for unbecom- 
; ing accessories, and, feeling that I had him now 
Son my native heather, in a cirele his good or 
ill opinion could not affect, returned his look 
of surprise and embarrassment with a glance 
of haughty defiance, at which he almost smiled. 

But it was difficult to be cold and formal in 
sthat warm and genial atmosphere, under the 
‘influence of George’s kind cordiality, and So- 
< phie’s gentle friendliness, which harmonized 
§ discordant elements and made us a very plea- 
$sant party. At.first the two gentlemen plunged 
‘ into politics, and discussed parties and prin- 
‘ ciples, whose very names sounded mysteriously 
in our unaccustomed ears, while our busy nee- 
dles flew by fire and by lamp-light, and we sat 
in submissive silence, or in an undertone, ¢con- 
sulted together over little domestic interests 
pertaining to “baby” and ‘‘Benny,” the Lares 
$and Penates of the house. Presently these per 
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pnages, awakened, I suppose, by the arrival, j satire, which I believed formed his character. 
ere audible above. Mamma went up imme- : : But nothing so repellant appeared, and he 
jately, and, on hearing the voice of the guest ; ‘seemed unconscious of my observation, till 
low, his namesake insisted on being brought } } the child, accepting the invitation of my out- 
down stairs. ; stretched hands, came to lay his curly head 
Mr. Archer was fond of children—it was the } ;upon my shoulder and fell asleep in my arms. 
ge accessible point in his otherwise cold and} He looked at us both steadily a little while, and 
| character—and he possessed unbounded } : then spoke to Sophie. 
Se oity among a circle of acquaintances, $ : ‘Don’t you want a nurse for that child?” he 
whose heads did not reach to his knee. Not$said. ‘One who should cost you nothing, and 
in wealthy houses, where he was a good § be of some use besides?” 
=. in the matter of toys and confectionery, } ‘‘He has just such a nurse already,” said 
and a modern St. Nicholas at Christmas time, $ Sophie, glancing fondly at me. ‘I believe he 
but he would pause, in his rapid walk, to pat 3 thinks Marian was made for his use and ser- 
the head or fill the hands of a baby mendicant 3 vice, and to be his chief mistress of the robes. 
as readily as he touched the costly lace cap and $ She makes his dresses, and he knows it. But 
dimpled fingers of a befrilled and bejeweled } why do you ask?” 
infant paraded by a French bonne; and I have & «A little girl that I know of wants a home,” 
seen him turn aside from the crowded thorough- } he answered. ‘She needs a good one, where 
fare, to soothe the grief of some lost and wan- : there is care and love. It is an old story, Mrs. 
dering child, alone among a thousand hurrying $ ; Simple. You would not care to hear it. A 
people. He was known to the crossing- sweepers, ; ’ drunken father, a flock of miserable, mother- 
and net unmindful of the tangled curls of the} Jess children. She is handy, and wise beyond 
Irish children in the alleys, whose bright eyes $ : ‘her years—poor little thing! She came to me, 
shone through the dirty obscurity of their faces ;  erying with cold, to ask for my washing. Ten 
like suns through a cloud at his coming; and had $ : years old, and the eldest of six!” 
amassed, in his office, kindling-wood enough for: «Poor baby!” said Sophie, with tears in her 
an incendiary, exhaustless supplies of matches, $ ; thoughtful eyes. 
and a store of unwholesome fruit, brought there $ : She will do for me,” I said, impulsively; 
by small venders, whose little feet could hardly } «my maid is just gone, I will take her in her 
tlimb the weary stairs. For these there was $ place.” 
always a warm corner by his fire, on rainy and ; ‘* You!” he said, satirieally, almost bitterly. 
frosty days, a luncheon for the hungry, or a ‘Fine ladies want fine maids to curl their hair, 
penny to buy it with; and more than one home- : to paint their cheeks, and adjust their flounces; 
less little beggar has found a night’s lodging in : my little girl could do you no good, she knows 
its sanctuary, malgre all risks of juvenile pil- § nothing of a belle’s varieties, and they are apt 
ferers and thieves. There must have been some $ S to be rather unfeeling and hard mistresses, I 
benevolence in that man’s heart, some human $ 3 S believe.” 
kindness in his nature, below that stern and$ ‘My hair will curl naturally,” I answered, 
self-concentrated surface. Let me do him full } meekly, more inclined to cry than to be angry; 
justice in the telling, for such qualities are rare ‘my cheeks will paint themselves,” and indeed 
in this hard city, where these jewels of hu- g ; they felt burning red under his rudeness. ‘I 
manity are worn away by attrition, and, in the $ ; promise to demand no such services from my 
day when Christ sball make them up, are lost § } maid; I will dye my own wig and find my own 
and cannot be found. ; : false teeth unassisted. I would try to be pa- 
Master Benny eame down jubilant, in a long $ tient ana kind. I think she would be happy 
night-gown, whose trailing folds embarrassed ; with me.’ 
his chubby feet and disturbed his stately walk, $  «T think se too,” said Sophie, with a kiss, as 
and hada long and cheerful interview with his } she stroked back my hair, and Mr. Archer look- 
solemn namesake. It was pleasant to see Mr. {ing anxiously at us both, seemed to feel some 
Archer’s face soften in this genial atmosphere. $ } compunction at sight of my flushed eheeks and 
He looked almost handsome, almest happy, in : N < wet eyes, 
the company of his ehildish friend and the sweet: ‘Forgive me,” he hastily said, and his look 
influences of the place. I could not help watch- asked pardon more effectually than his lips. 
ing him—as he had so often watched me—with § $ © You shall have the child, I can trust you with 
keen, inquiring eyes, to detect, under this un- N  her;” then changed the subject and his mood. 
accustomed bonhommie, the latent scorn and‘ The evening that followed was a very plea- 


” 
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eae one, and full of mutual concessions. I had 
not thought our guest could be so genial or so 
pleasing, he fascinated us all. 
that in his tones, his action, his expression, lay 
the truest of eloquence. ' I no longer wondered 
that he swayed stupid magistrates, and con- 
vinced obstinate juries by the magie of his voice 


and eyes; the acrid and repulsive rind of the ; 


toot is not more unlike the sweet morsel at ils 
core, than was the manner he had dropped un 
like the nature he betrayed. Observing him 
thus, one saw the change reflected in his face; 
his eyes no longer shone with a hard, derisive 
light, their softened rays met mine fully, kindly, 
with a gentle, earnest look that inspired trust 
and confidence, and made them wonderfully ° 
beautiful. His very aceents seemed turned to 
music from his heart to-night: It became easy 
to see for what nature had intended him, to be 
gracious, noble, lovable, and loved; a fine and 


stately growth, in whose shelter inferior plants ; 


might thrive with sweet assurance of protection. 
Circumstances had interfered to warp her plans; 
a sensilive exotic suddenly transplanted into o 
cold, and dark, and barren spot, must harden 3 
or must die. Harsh winds of adversity battle § 
with it, pitiless storms of suffering beat upon 
it, it becomes gnarled, and bard, and stunted, 
it learns to resist and to endure. But it will 
never blossom or bear fruit, remaining only 
alive, but sad and strange, an alien among the 
tougher, inferiay growths. 
light, and warmth, and richness of its lost herit- 
age, and See in what generous bloom, in what 
rieh fruition the grateful plant repays your 
erte! 

* Something like this I fancied in looking at 
this man, and remembering how sad and lonely 
his life had been—what burdens had been laid 


upon him—what misfortunes had overtaken him : 


—through what trials, through what vicissi- 


Yet restore to it the } 


} liation new and eetindey) but Shngeered an 
charmed by his superiority. When the storm 


It seemed to me ; was over, he took me home with silence, like g 


; gentle mist, and not an icy wall, between us, 
; “I have to thank you for a very pleasant 
; evening,” he said, quietly to me, as he rang 
the bell. It was the kindest speech that had 
ever passed between us. I turned and offered 
< him my hand without a word, he took it ing 
$ clasp both warm and kind. Did he lift it to his 
lips? ‘Did he press it in his own? I hardly 
knew, for it was over, and he had hurried half. 


N 
‘ 
5 
Ss 
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way down the street in his rapid manner before 

the door closed, and I stood wondering inside, 
It was yet early, but a servant, sleepy with 
many nights’ watching, was waiting in the hall, 
and I went at once up the stairs with a lighter 
foot, and a gayer heart than when I had de- 
scended them. It is pleasant to feel that you 
have made a friend of an enemy, that you have 
won over the judge advocate to your side, that 
3 you will henceforth be kindly looked upon by 
‘lenient and indalgent eyes, where you have 
3 dreaded glances both searching and severe. It 
>was a little thing to make one happy, but it 
‘ fullowed me even into my dreams, and I won- 
dered long, before I fell asleep, over the pink 
: flush on my hand that eolored its idle white 
‘ness, and the rosy dawn of a new pleasure in 
‘ my life. 

Several weeks had passed before another 
stormy evening gave me leisure to seek my 
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: sister’s little house and caress her little chil 
dren. I went with a heavy heart, for the new 
3 : friendship I had formed there had already 
: known many changes. At first it was a relief 
; to miss the steady obsetvation of those thought- 
3 ful eyes; but soon I began to look to them for 
; approbation, for admiration, I hardly know for 
; what, and to feel bitter and resentful if I failed 


ste receive it. I had hoped never to stain my 


tudes he had passed, unaided by a single kind ; Ssoul with cogquetry; but what was this new 
or loving influence, reliant only on his own { ‘ feeling that impelled me both to desire and 
stern courage and firm resolve, and, having ; : dread his presence, to conceal the pleasure it 
passed the painful ordeal, stood now a con-$ gave me, or hide the pain of hig disapprobation 
queror, but still sad and alone.. In my heart I : in gayety with others? A restless fever had 
honored him with every word he spoke. I now ; taken possession of me, ‘atid I no longer under- 
respected and esteemed him, and feeling in his } steod myself. I knew I should meet Mr. Archer 
presence a new sense of freedom, ease, and; there, and anxiously expected him; yet when 
pleasure, forgot the jargon of society, and dared $ ‘he came, I was languid and silent; he was ab- 
now and again to speak as I had never known ; : stracted, grave, severe. For many evenings we 
how to speak before, encouraged by the gentle- : ‘had not interchanged a word in the gay crowds 
ness of his replies. For the first time in my ; ‘which we met. My time was monopolized by 
life I stoed face to faee with a great mind, and : the attentive Warrington, whose devotion was 
looked into its depths with awe, and wender, : : ‘all my aunt could wish; and as others advanced, 
and delight, feeling thoroughly my own defi-} Mr. Archer fell back, so dark, so distant, 9 
ciencies, but with a sense of shame and humi- ‘ unapproachable in this new phase, that it was 
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impossible to understand him. A sort of re- : strictures. I received in silence the judgment 
gutment, more painful than the old defiance, $ S that had long been gathering, I submissively 
sprang up in my heart against him; I was glad $ Sheard recounted the list of my faults and fol- 
fo be gay and admired, that he might see how : $ lies, my vanity, my coquetry, my pride, my 
thers appreciated what he disapproved and 3 extravagance, my careless and thoughtless in- 
despised—I was glad that he watched and stu-§ : difference to the feelings of others, my haughty, 
died me, that he might see how completely I$ S self- sufficing nature, my cold reserve, my arro- 
was beyond the reach of his liking or dislike, $ ‘ gance, my presumption, and my disdain. With 
gd how thoroughly I ignored the sort of sur- : patience I bore these accusations, with patience 
teillance he had established over my actions. $I replied, my voice faltered, my lips trembled, 
Yet it pleased me to think that I alone received Sthe tears sprang thickly to. my eyes, but I 
his notice and regard, and was his attraction to $ : pressed them back, I would not let him see me 
these uncongenial scenes; and I tried to forget $ z weep—perhs aps he guessed my self-restraint, 
that he was believing me unworthy of either, : for he continued in a milder strain, yet with a 
and daily finding more cause for his unfavor- $ : ‘ marked and personal bitterness that I could 
ible judgment of my character. I sat before {not understand. To others, I might have ot 
him, inwardly restless and dissatisfied, out- Sas wayward, unjust, and cruel, as he said; 
wardly indifferent and contented, the trifling § him—never. Whatever past injustice or un- 
york in my fingers served as a good excuse for $ kindness lay between us was not on my side, 
inattention and abstraction, and the evil mood but his; of late I had had for him only too 
gradually disappeared under Sophie's persever- ; ; high a value, only too kind an esteem. He 
ing gentleness and George’s cordial kindness. } proceeded to dissect my motives, to analyze my 
How could [I fail to come away more penceful 2 character. I made no defence, and attempted no 
and happy than I went, and humbled, and soft- ; answer; only when we paused on the threshold 
ehed even to my stern and silent companion? 3} of my aunt’s house, I turned and said, 

“Dear little house,” J sighed, “I wish I might “You have been cruelly unjust and unkind, 


fever leave it.” ’ Mr. Archer, and some day you will be sorry. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Archer, breaking in upon $ * You would me like to be judged as you have 
iy reverie with cold, deliberate sarcasm, ‘for ¢ 3 judged me.’ 


To seks ‘I spoke for your good,” he answered, a 
lingered a moment, and then 


4 season and for a retreat, how nice! 
cuperate your exhausted energies, to restore ; little shaken; 
your paling roses, to smooth your brow of the ’ passed hastily down the street. 
Wrinkles, your mind of the cares they gather § : Long afterward, when I sat reviewing this 
in the gay hurry of the world, how sweet and $ strange scene, as I had been too confused and 
how appropriate! What do you know of the? $ bewildered to do while it lasted, recalling his 
sacrifices and cares of a narrew income, and as s looks, his words, his tones, his unreasonable 
little house, you whose lace dress touched my § bitterness and causeless anger, a light broke 
cheek last night as you whirled past me in § upon me that made the burden of these re- 
Warrington’s arms, you whose sparkling orna-§ proaches easy to bear; a secret thought that 
ments dazzled my aching eyes, whose coatly ; changed them from a pain to a pleasure; a 
exotic flowers were scattered, unheeded, at my : Sweet assurance made my heart lighter than 
feet with a royal indifference, and who to-night, sinee our acquaintance began. Love wears 
pale and plain, and patient as a nun, sigh for: many shapes; wayward, capricious, and unjust, 
the conventional repose of the world we have g he is Love still and a god, and is welcomed with 
left, and sweetly bewail the vanities of the one; the honors due to divinity. Besides, I fear 
towhich we are going, till pe almost deceive ; there is something cowardly in the nature of 
yourself and me!” 3 women, that makes them defer better to the 
He paused a moment for an answer, which 1) main de Ser than the gant de velours. Some of 
Was too bewildered and astonished to give, and 3 our admirers call us angels, and are astonished 
hurried on again; the words rushed to his lips $ $to see us soar on fancied wings beyond their 
fast, fiery, impetuous; they fell upon my ears { reach; but those to whom it is given to com: 
like a ‘scathing judgment. I was in a mood { pretend and rate us truly, with a look of de- 
humbled, softened, and penitent, and a child 3 3 served reproach, a word of calm command, with 
iight have chidden or led me. + I did not check ; a just reproof, or a stern action, win our hearts 
or retort upon him, I only wondered at the pits} $ more than with a deluge of flattery or a liba- 
ferness and passion of his reproaches, I was { ; tion of praise, and bring us to our proper level 
only saddened by the biting sareasm of his} as only the Queens Consort of mazxkind. 
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However it be, when next I met my stern ; repulsive in this. state of living. But these 
mentor, no sting of resentment or malice testi-: accents were not worse to endure than the 
fied to the severe reprimand I had received, no : fashionably languid drawl, the spiteful sar. 
word of apology or reproach passed between ; casm of “society,” and one who had learned 
us. In his eyes I read regret and tenderness, ; 3 to tolerate the faults and follies, the crimes and 
and a new, delightful hope. In mine he must § vices of the well-taught and well-conditioned, 
have found, I suppose, a silent pardon; for the } } might easily pardon lesser frailties than theirs, 
subject was never renewed from that time. $ ‘ and, dropping out of sight the failings and 
Henceforth there was a bond between us, which : short-comings of these poor creatures, think 
I can never understand or explain; but I know : more and longer of their poverty and pain, of 
that, if then some wave of chance had thrown $ their cold, their hunger, their sickness, their 
us forever apart, his influence would have con- ; real suffering and aetual distress. I learned to 
tinued to control me all my life. : § do this, not soon or readily, but gradually, and, 

That was a triumphal winter, and I was never in a long time, accomplished some real and prae- 
so happy, so gay, or so admired as during its ; tical good, and began to be received, in my visits, 

regress. My aunt was delighted with my in-’ not as an angel of mercy, bat as a faithful 
ind donc She had rar that ee Ae ; wwell-leaohthintl friend. sg ns 
ing interest in these pleasures would lead me} It was raining and blowing ‘hard, one after- 
to neglect and forfeit them. She did not know 3} noon, when I went out on one of these errands; 
that in the tall, dark shadow, always leaning} but these were my favorite times, when all 
beside my chair, I found my sunshine; that, } other engagements were prevented, and I could 
= I was “ears brilliant, een a steal the daylight for such duties, the evening 
rilliancy and gayety were inspired by a cold; for a visit to Sophie. By a tacit understand- 
and silent man, in whose impassive face I only : ing, Bentley Archer came there too, kinder and 
a se va ee change, the softened } gentler with every succeeding meeting, reveal- 
ook, the light that shone alone for me. : ing all manly, all strong, all lovable and noble 

No life, brought so near to his, could remain § traits, till I grew to reverence and admire him 
wholly vain, idle, and useless, and mine began : with my whole heart. The poor had a faithful 
. be 0 he oo better and higher pelt face the oppressed a strong champion, the 

uences than I had known before. Pity and a wrongfully accused a firm defender in him—to 
gentle association had attached me very much $ his own sex an honor, a master to mine. I had 
to my little maid. I tried faithfully to be the : reason to know this, and I knewit. -I should 
friend and mistress she needed, the compen- ; $ see him to-night, not in society, where our eyes 
sation she deserved for her short, hard life. § Sand thoughts were engrossed by others, anda 
Learning more of this, I found compassion for § throng of gay people kept us apart, but in Se- 
other such lives, many of which were connected ;  phie’ s little parlor, where were content and 
with her own, and went with her to the dismal $ S peace, where we could be quietly happy and 
- 4 which she had no other name than $ stalk of many things, where my mind could be 
ome. It was not a noted haunt of vice and 3 filled, my heart satisfied from his, and my eyes, 
misery, only a poor abode of feeble, hopeless, ; now well accustomed to that dark face, find it 
struggling poverty. It contained no classical ; both beautiful and good. These thoughts urged 
thieves and pick-pockets, only a few wretched 3 ymy hesitating steps, and I left the shelter of the 
men and women, who drank for a temporary threshold and went out into the street. 
oblivion of their weary life, and were penitent: It was early dark and raining heavily, and 
enough afterward. To go once into this locality, ; I had a long way before me. I was a little 
was to desire to go again; to do a single good, § : : frightened, and hurried on with flying feet, but 
was to feel the ceaseless prompting of athousand $ not so fast as some hastening on behind me, 
undone; to afford relief to one case of sorrow- $ ‘ like a pursuer—as, indeed, I fancied him—and 
ful destitution, was to take the initiatory step } * quickened my pace in vain. A large umbrella 
in a work which demands a life-time for its ; settled, like a sheltering angel, over my bonnet, 
furtherance, and eternity for its completion. ; my hand was drawn under a dry sleeve—I was 
; I mat to pve apt oe often, to grow ; stopped, sheltered, protected in a moment, and 
amiliar to and in it. It was not pleasant to} halted under a doorway to wait for a coach. 
listen to the whine of the sickly women, the: “How did you know I was here?” I ventured 
eomplaint of the irritable men; to touch the $ to inquire. 
dirty children, and be brought into close con- } “I have been.waiting for you for an hour,” 
tact with all that is coarse, shocking, and ° was the unsatisfactory reply. 
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“In the rain?” {his example, smiled caiioatie while iaetiee 

“Perhaps. Next time you come on these $ hers. 
charitable errands, remember a good old pro- : : ‘‘How will you live?” he eagerly inquired of 
verb, and have some charity for me. Am I not } Bentley; ‘‘you had better leave her to Warring- 
worth many Mrs. O’F lahertys, and of more con- $ : :ton. She vg buy lace flounces with a thou- 
sequence than the Daniels children?” * sand a year.” 

“How did you know?” I stammered. I do not buy lace flounces, and perhaps should 

“I know of many things, Marian. I did you } be ashamed to confess that I do patronize sbil- 
the harshest injustice once. Have you ever for- $ ; ling calicoes. I wear no jewels but my wedding 
given me? If you can let me tell you how you § ring, and carry no exotic flowers, but a dancing 
conquered my hardness, my prejudice, let me $ baby with shining eyes and silken curls, who 
tell you by what a strange: power I was com- $ : furnishes music for the household in the ab- 
pelled to love you, even when I doubted and $ 2 sence of mine. I have a little house like So- 
disapproved—what more than love I have felt § phie’ s, and to this my aunt Pierson sometimes 
for you since I was undeceived—what I feel for $ $ comes, rather more reconciled to the sacrifice 
you now, my dearest, truest, and best!” $since my husband is rapidly rising to fame 

I listened, in the darkness and silence, to $ and fortune, and wy pretty children kiss away 
words I shall remember all my life. I have no} the artificial roses from her cheeks, and wake 
right to repeat them, and no need. They are}some gentle emotion in the dormant heart 
an ever fresh and blessed memory to me, a ; beneath her French corsage. I think they are 
wonder and a happiness. The seal of years of ; teaching her some lessons she never learned 
dumb patience was lifted from his lips—the $ before; and she has ceased to speak to me of 
bonds of a long constraint were taken from his 3 3 Mrs. Warrington, who faded, sallow, and wrin- 
nature—the chill of a life of sorrow left his : kled at thirty, bears few traces of the fresh 
heart. As he felt, he spoke, and his words { young belle I knew, and hurries through the 
tushed on rapid, impetuous, powerful, as a tor- ; heartless life I once marked out for myself, as 
rent long checked and stemmed throws down; if she strove the sooner to end it. But I have 
its ineffectual barriers, at last, and rushes on ; $ no need to be so weary of my husband, at least 
resistless. He did not need an answer, for my 3 ’ while there is so much to reform. He dresses 
hand was clinging fast to his, and that firm, 3 well now, with my fear beforc his eyes, and has 
fond grasp was an earnest affirmation of the 3 his curls clipped and his whiskers trimmed to 
strength that has sustained the love that has; the fashionable standard with touching meek- 
shielded me ever since. The coachman Mr.3ness He is stouter and straighter with our 
Archer had commanded to wait grew desperate, ; triple responsibility on his shoulders, and the 
and went off without us, the omnibusses were 3 sweetest sunshine of our house is in papa’s eyes 
all full; so we plashed on through the storm, ; and smile. But he is still addicted to newsboys 
the happiest of streaming people, and carried } and beggars, and I can never walk out with 
damp confusion into Sophie’s neat hall. 8 him without making a score of dirty acquaint- 

Will it be believed that the first opposition ; ances, and obtaining the patronizing notice of © 
arese from these happy persons themselves ; all the ragged match-girls and itinerant fruit- 
living on a narrow and precarious income? $ venders. Dear and true heart! Not many wives 
Yet George, inwardly delighted, shook his wise : are annoyed by their husband’s too great good- 
head, and Sophie, as in duty bound, following ; ness, and my cross is lightly borne! 
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My hand is clasped in thine, ° 

My soul with rapture filling, 
I hear thy low, sweet tones 

With love’s deep meaning thrilling. 
Oh, blessed hour! too quickly fied! 

Like stars ef midnight gleaming, When stars of night are beaming, 
And wake to find—alas! alas! How sad to wake and find, alas! 

That I am only dreaming! That it is only dreaming! 

> 


Vou. XLIII.—24 


In the deep midnight hush, 

When stars are brightly beaming, 
And whispering winds are still, 

I woke from pleasant dreaming; 
I look into thy deep, dark eyes, 
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THE MISERIES OF BEING FAMOUS. 


BY THORPE BEALE. 


“Come, Nell, I’m bent on going into somes Here the farmer’s voice was heard. 
secluded country village for the summer!” cried $ «Ah! boys, I’m right glad to see you! Walk 
Louisa Leighton, the ‘‘rising young authoress,” ' 
early one lovely morning last June. 

“Oh! tired of being lionized at home, are 
you?” said her friend, Nell Brown, bending to 
pull her tiny slipper up at the heel; for, if the “They are fine-looking youths. Maybe they 
truth must be told, Nell, though a beauty, was; are his sons. A large portion of our leading 
rather slovenly. $men were born in the country—had farmers 

“No. But you know that I have an engage- $ for fathers, you know,” whispered Lou, fur- 
ment to write a serial for Peterson’s Magazine, ; tively glancing upon the trio below. 
and that I have too many interruptions at home; The farmer’s greeting wa® answered in as 
to perform it satisfactorily.”’ } kindly a spirit, and the horses were speedily 

“Of course; for everybody is anxious to pay 3 led round to the stable by the farmer’s son, a 
court in some way to the renowned authoress,” } mirthful lad, of inquiring mind, and whose 
interpolated Nell, merrily. $ name was Jim. 

“T want you to go with me into the country, “Have your boarders arrived?” asked one 
and pass for the authoress, while I remain un-3 of the young gentlemen, when seated in the 
molested, writing in my chamber when I please, $ parlor. 
or strolling out unnoticed.” ‘“‘Ha! you rogue! Just like your father at 

“Tt would be capital fun!” cried Nell, clap-$ your’ age! Well, Will, they have. I guess 
ping her hands. ‘‘When shall we start?” you'll want to stop here a spell now, hey?” 

A week later the pair found themselves en- } laughed the farmer. 
sconced in two pleasant rooms, a parlor and 3 ‘‘Shouldn’t wonder, uncle,” laughed Will. 
sleeping-room, in a village in the interior of; Just here the farmer’s wife, Mrs. Smollet, 
Massachusetts. 3 entered. On her rubicund face there also shone 

‘How do you like the looks of things?” ; a smile. 
asked Lou. ; ‘‘There, boys, I knowd jest as soon as you'd 

“Much. Did you notice that two gentle- } heered we were agoing to hev a live author 
men—nice-looking youths—followed the hack } board here, you’d visit us quick enough. I 
from the cars to this very door?” * charged Jim not to tell your folks a word about 

“No, Nell. Did they? In truth, I was lost Sit, when he rode over last Sunday; but, catch 
in noticing the gorgeous blue of the sky. It ; Shim to keep a secret! You see I wanted ye, 
strikes me that the sky is bluer in the country $ $ when ye did come, to come to see ws, father, and 
than in the city.” 31, and Betsy Jane. Naver mind! I’m glad to 

**Maybe it is,” said Nell, with a yawn. Hear- ° ; see you anyway! Jim’s put yer hosses up. 
ing the sound of horses’ feet, she rushed to the $ : Where’s yer baggage?” 
window that commanded a view of the road,: ‘‘We haven’t any. We intend to pass to- 
when she exclaimed, ‘Here they are again! S night and to-morrow morning only with you,” 
How ought I to stand to look classical, etc., ; said George, the elder and more grave of the 
hey? Is this the right attitude?” $ young men. 

«‘Stand as you always do. Don’t go to affect- ; “Sho! you don’t say!” replied Mr. Smollet, 
ing anything,” said Lou, merrily, while taking 3 about to fill his Pipe. ‘*You’d better reconsider 
from her trunk her writing - materials, and } that ’ ere, boys.” 
placing them upon the table near the window ; : ‘Now, that’s too bad! Hadn’t ye better let 
at which Nell stood. Jim go over to Grantville and get ye a change 

“If those gentlemen are not dismountiag!” $ of clothes, some time to-morrow?” asked Mrs. 
gasped Nell, a moment later. “Do you hear } Smollet. 


me? Dismounting at our doer!” 3 “You are very kind, aunt; but, as we are 
874 ; 


5 


“Those gentlemen can’t be sons of that 
rough old man! Lou, come and peep out, will 
you?” 
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about to take a trip to the White Mountains, > 
g Per, they found waiting, in the ample dining- 


we must decline,” replied George. 


“Aunt,” whispered Will, ‘“‘do tell me which $ $ room, George, 
I was at the depot when they § $ tion to the farmer’s family. 


is the author. 
arrived.” 
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When Lou and Nell were summoned to sup- 
Will, and Marm Sykes, in addi- 


‘*Provoking!” muttered Nell, yet flashing a 


“The one with the golden locks and blue eyes.” $ coquettish glance at the young gentlemen, who 


?? 


“Impossible! 
intellectual.” 


said George. 


take. She is a frolicsome creter, too. 


make a nun laugh. 


mite about it. 


‘‘She don’t look } were now elaborately presented to her by farmer 
* Smollet in these terms: 
“IT can’t help that; she’s the one, and no mis- 
Would $ 
And more—she’s awful $ 
gareless of her clothes, tore her handsome : 
check silk gownd in gittin’ out of the hack, $ 
when she needn’t a’ done it, and never cared a 
I said to her, ‘My dear, you’ve $ 
tored it awful, hevn’t ye?’ an’ she said, with a$ 
gunning little toss of her lovely curls, ‘la, its 
nothing; I’m always tearing my clothes; 13 


‘Allow me to interduce Mr. William Land- 
seer, and his brother, George, my nephews, both 
studying law at Harvard, and fust-rate fellers, 
who’ve come a purpose to see you. Miss Louisa 
Leighton, the celebrated author, young gentle- 
men.” 

Nell stifled a giggle, and, after that, managed 
with dignity to assure the youths of her plea- 
sure in meeting them. 

“How graceful and courteous!” thought 


never hev a wholesrag on me long at a time!’” $ 3 George. 


“Don’t go to falling in love with her, Will. § 


“T'll be hanged if she doesn’t beat every 


A woman that pretends to know more ’n she § : other girl of my acquaintance!” thought Will. 


ought ter, don’t never make a profitable wife. 
Writing is above a woman’s sphere,’ observed 
the farmer. ‘‘Besides, she’s destructive.” 
“Poh! a grate deal you know what’s above} 
wimmin’s sphere! 


men in brain any day,” 
“So do I, aunt,” said George, with an ani- 3 duction. 
mated look. 


replied Mrs. Smollet. 


“Do? Then go in and win, 


I think wimmin air ekal to’ 2 


As for Lou, she was very serene under the 


‘ 

‘ far less careful manner of their introduction to 
‘ 

$ her. 


But then, she was a nobody, we must re- 
% member. 
“Your sarvant, ma’am,” said Marm Sykes 


Sto Lou, ignoring the formality of an intro- 


“‘T’ve tuk this ’ere long walk a pur- 
pus to git you to write a couple of varses for 


* was the laconic $ my tombstone, which I’ve kept behind my 


observation of Jim, who stood leaning in the $ head- board for nigh upon twenty year. I 
N 


doorway. This caused a laugh. When it had 
subsided, Mrs. Smollet said, 


body who we’ve got to board here?” 
“T can’t say I hev. But old Marm Sykes 
means to hey a couple of verses writ for her 


; life, we’re in the midst of death. 
“T hope, Jim, you hevn’t been a tellin’ every- to be teching, and tell of all my vartoos. 
§ Smollet will tell you what I’ve been from my 


$néver wanted to forgit that, in the midst of 
I want ’em 
Mrs. 


youth up.” 


“You must apply to my friend,” said Lou, 


tombstone, and Nancy Bell wants a new auto- : coldly. 


graph in her album, and Peggy Lowering has $ 
® taken, I did! 


got a bouquet to offer the authoress.” 


‘La, me! I thought farmer Smollet was mis- 
You don’t mean ter say that "ere 


“Now, Jim, as though the ladies want to be} pink butterfly, with the yaller hair aflyin’ all 


troubled that way! 
cried Mrs. Smollet. 


into a fresh fit of merriment. 


You ort ’er be ashamed!” : over her head, is the writer, do ye?” said Marm 
S Sykes, bending her spectacles upon Nell, who 
As for the farmer and the youths, they fell $ ’ tried to look wise and dignified. 


“Wal,” turn- 


Sing to Lou again, “ef she can write the varses, 


“No harm done, ma’am. I reckon the authoress $ she may. But you look a powerful more sen- 


’d jest as lives be made on as not,” replied Jim, ’ sible. 


who now was noticed to smother a grin after 
glancing hastily down the road. 

“Now, Jim, what air you up to?” groaned 
Mrs. Smoliet, 

“Nothin’; on’y here comes Marm Sykes. 
Maybe she’s got her tombstone with her. I 
shouldn’t wonder!” 

“Gracious Peter! You varmint! ef you don’t 


deserve to be pinched! Now, that old woman 


Will stay to tea, whether I ask her or not!” 





Did you ever try to write? Now, it’s 
my ’pinion you’d do a heap better ’n that line 


than she can.” 


And the old woman sighed, as she turned 
from Lou to take a second look at Nell, who, 
good-naturedly, promised to consider the epi- 
taph. ; . 

“I declare if I wouldn’t like yer picter!” 
broke out the delighted old lady, soon after, 
completely captivated. 

“You shall have it in welcome,” answered 











376 THE MISERIES OF BEING FAMOUS. 
Nell, bestowing a comical glance at Lou, who; .+Very well, I think on the whole.” 
looked calm as a saint. ¢ ‘That George is quite bookish, you must 
‘*Here come the bouquet and the autograph} know. Oh! didn’t I have tough work to steer 
book!” shouted Jim, at which the Smollet: clear of literature!” And Nell laughed at the 
family sighed in concert. And soon beside , recollection. ‘What sort of a poet was Byron, 
Nell’s plate lay the bouquet and the autograph $ Lou? George asked me how I liked him, and 
book, while two stiff females proceeded to watch SI said at hap-hazard, ‘He might have been a 
her critically. 5 great deal better than he was,” and he agreed 
Filled with pity, George and Will devoted} with me, and went into an analysis that saved 
themselves to the business of making them- ? me from talking about what I didn’t under. 
selves agreeable to Nell, who, glorying in flir- 3 stand, which was very kind in him, I think.” 
tations, managed to bewitch not only them, but$ Lou laughed as she said, “If you are always 
Jim, who kept flitting about, behind, or before, ‘as non-committal you will get along famously.” 
as there happened to be the best chance, and$ The next morning Marm Sykes was on hand 
sighing dolorously, while wishing he knew how $ for her verses, which Nell passed her with be- 
to talk as well as his really brilliant and attrac- ; Seoming gravity. The old lady donned her 
tive cousins. As for Betsy Jane, a short, thick, S glasses and proceeded to read. Nell retreated 
freckled, red-haired girl, she mentally declared, $to @ corner out of sight of George and Will, 
with Marm Sykes, that Lou looked far more ; who, mindful of what was progressing, sat 
sensible than Nell, though it might have been $ smoking in the hall. 
because the latter received all the attention. *<Wal,” said Marm Sykes, ‘‘they air bootiful, 
While Nell, with a beau on each side, and Jim ; and I’m much obliged to ye. ’Fore you go 
in the rear, roamed in the fragrant fields, by $ j home come down and take a cup of tea with 
twilight and moonlight, taiking of everything { me, and I'll treat ye to some of my beer be- 
but literature, from which she willfully kept ; ’ sides. Maybe your marm ’ud like some yarbs? 
clear, Lou sat writing unmolested in her cham- ey can send her a heap of ’em, if she does.” 
ber. Marm Sykes, disgusted at having been$ ‘‘You are very kind to offer the herbs, and 
deserted, left for home soon after supper. So, } when I write to my mother I will inquire if she 
also, did the other females. Si is in need of them. As I have an engagement, 
‘*Ah! how do you prosper?” asked Nell, burst- ; : I hope you bony excuse me now, Mrs. Sykes. 
ing into the chamber about eleven o’clock. $ Good-morning.” 
‘Finely, thanks to you, my darling! Now: And Nell flew to her chamber to indulge in 
own up, how many conquests have you made?” ; a good laugh. Happening to glance at the 
“Three, Lou; maybe four, if I can include $ bureau, upon which were lying the autograph 
the farmer himself, who just treated me to : book, and now withered bouquet, she cried, 
strawberries and cream! Oh! what a goose; ‘‘A plague on being a celebrity! Lou, geta 
to sit writing when you might have so much} good pen to write your name with, and then 
sport!” $ take out a sheet of your best Paris note-paper, 
“I knew you’d get pleasure enough out of: ‘to write verses of thanks for this miserably 
the matter,”’ said Lou, complacently, resuming ‘ arranged bouquet!” 
her writing. “T’vea great mind not to!” said Lou, fretfully. 
“Come, aren’t you about ready to think of: ‘You see that even in the country you can 
sleep?” be bored!” And Nell laughed maliciously. 
“Hardly. I shall write an hour longer.” George and Will did not leave farmer Smol- 
‘Indeed. You don’t expect me to sit up foe ; let’s that day; and more, commissioned the 
you?” reluctant Jim to get them ‘‘a change,” as sug- 
“No, indeed, Nell. Let the beautful little gested by their aunt. 
authoress reeruit herself for the work on the “Don’t you go, Jim! You're a goose if you 
promised verses. Ha! ha! You didn’t think § do! Did they come, and do they stay to see 
you'd be employed so soon!” : Sus? Oh! no, country folks aren’t good enough 
“Now, Lou, all such jobs that come to me, }for them!” sneered Betsy Jane, with a green 
you are to perform, remember... I shouldn’t glitter in her very black eye. 
wonder if I brought you plenty of work.” 3 “Dang it! I wish they hadn’t a come,” mat- 
‘No matter, if you only keep me from com- } tered Jim. 
pany! Now go to bed, there’s a dear, so’s to; ‘Who, the ladies?” 
gather rosy cheeks for the morrow.” “No; tothers, of course! I’m glad she came, 
‘*One word, how do you like the youths?” I reckon!” heartily replied Jim. 
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THE MISERIES OF BEING FAMOUS. 
“ls your fault shat the oetiage came, you ; ; snuff- vee cael ite penne heed to me 
knsw. But much good’ll her coming do you!” § y you and George look alike, now. Yes, and talk 
retorted Betsy Jane, who had long in imagina- 3 S alike, too. Hev you got a beau? Cos, if you 
tion appropriated the merry Will to herself, and § * hevn’ t, as that little butterfly can’t marry but 
had often dressed her flaming locks with an eye $ S one man, she might let you hev him!” 
to his especial admiration. Poor Lou, suddenly aroused, scarce knew 
Many callers filled thé house that day, each § ‘ what to do. Perceiving this, kind Nell burst. 
bent on picking little Nell to pieces, while Lou 3 into a laugh, in which she was joined by all 
gat swelling her manuscript in the delicious : present. 
quiet of her chamber. ‘‘Who is the one man for Miss Leighton?” 
“Why don’t you stop below?” asked Mrs. ; asked Jim. 
Smollet, as, after the evening meal, Lou was: ‘Not you, by no means. But Willis. You 
preparing to go to her apartments. ‘You look needn’t feel bad about it, Betsy Jane. You and 
awful pale, and need more exercise than you $ Jim’ll be better suited some day,” replied Marm 
take, I guess.” N 3 Sykes. 
Lou suddenly remembered it would not do for $ 3 ‘You're a meddlesome old thing!” muttered 
her always to keep up stairs, if she desired to 3 3 Betsy; Jane. 
pass Nell off for herself. So she unwillingly 3 ‘“Catéh ‘me a-going home with you!” muttered 
decided to rem...delow. Later in the evening, 3 Jim. 
Marm Sykes, and the squire and his lady called. Somehow or other the pleasantness of the 
These were followed by the minister. Before § § evening was visibly broken up. One after 
she was aware of it, the latter gentleman, pity- $ another the guests departed. Intent on her 
ing her for being passed over, completely drew } ‘‘varses,” Marm Sykes lingered, informing Lou 
her out, making her talk better than she had 3 > how to write them. Aften that matter was set- 
ever talked before. ; tled, she inquired, 
“Your friend is a better conversationalist: ‘Jim, ain't you a-going home along of me?” 
than I had imagined,”’ said George, in an aside 3 «No, marm!” was the emphatic reply. 
to Nell, who was dying to have a good laugh; ‘‘I will!” cried Nell. “Come,” to Will, “it 
over the affair. will be a fine walk for us. You are to go, too,” 
“She’s splendid!” replied Nell, admiringly. {and Nell laughed at Lou’s dismayed look. 
“What makes her so shy?” inquired Betsy So Marm Sykes was escorted by Will and 
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Jane. 

“T don’t know, unless it’s because she was 
born so!” fibbed Nell. 

“Well, if talk is in a body, our minister’ll be 
sure to draw it out, I tell ye. He’s a master 
hand at talking,” observed Jim, who was jeal- 
ously keeping watch over Nell, who could not 
be easy under it, as he had daubed his tow- 
colored hair with candle grease, and poured 
upon his red cotton handkerchief a deal of pep- , 
permint. As he listened to Lou, George began § 
to wonder how it happened that Nell would never § 
converse on literary matters. This thought had : 

Visited him before, even when basking in the § : 
full blaze of her charms. Ere he was aware, he $ 
had drawn nearer Lou, who seemed far from ; 
sensible of his presence. $ 

“Lawful sakes! I al’as knowed ef you were a 
mind you could write better’n Miss Leighton! $ 
Though her varses were bootiful, and suited me 3 N 
toa 7. Now she can’t talk like you, [know. [3 ; 
don’t bleeve she wants to, nuther! ’Spose you 3 
try to write a couple varses for me, too? I can: 
hev ’em put right on the back of the tombstone, 3 
you know,” interposed Marm Sykes, who had $ 
kept silence as long as she could. Passing her? 


Nell; while behind them, lost in pleasant con- 
versation, loitered George and Lou. 

“A pretty muss you have brought about,” 
said Nell, when at length alone with Lou that 
night. 

“‘I wonder what made me forget myself!” 
sighed Lou. 

“In what character am I to appear for the 
rest of our stay?” inquired Nell. 

‘‘As heretofore. You are still considered the 
Sauthoress. I am thought a good talker, that is 
S all,” replied Lou. 

Betsy Jane, who was given to eaves’-drop- 
ping, heard enough of this conversation to set 
her thinking. 

The next day, when Nell was rambling with 
the brothers, Jim handed a letter to Lou, saying, 
“You'll keep this ere till the authoress gits 
t back, Ireckon? It’s for her, you see.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Lou, taking the letter. *s Ah, 
it’s from home,” she cried, opening it. 

“My! opening other folk’s letters!” said Jim, 
astonished. 

“It will not make any difference to my 
S friend,” replied Lou, blushing scarlet. 

“Oh! no, I guess not!” thought Betsy Jane. 
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After that, Jim took more than ever to eaves’- 
dropping, amply assisted by his sister. 

“ll be beat if I can tell what makes that 
pale one keep in her room so much,” said Mrs. 
Smollet, soon after. 

“I hear her rattling and scratching on paper 

- often,” innocently observed Jim. 

“She’s apt to look as though studying out 

things; deep like, I mean,” said Betsy Jane, 


with the air of one who could develop a secret, $ 


if she chose. 

Mrs. Smollet looked at her searchingly, as she 
said, ‘Do, dear, tell me what you mean?” 

‘Nothing; only I think she’s the writer, and 
tother nothing but a silly flirt!” elucidated 
Betsy Jane. 

“Call that angel a silly flirt again, if you 
dare!” cried Jim, looking dangerous. 

“Oh, go ‘long, Jim! Such as she isn’t for 
such as you!” 

*“‘No more’n Will’s your style, hey?” 

‘‘ Be still fighting about yer lovyers, children! 
This ere’s a strange world! Betsy Jane, I think 
jest as you do,” interposed Mrs. Smollet. 

Jim donned his cap, and called upon Marm 
Sykes. 

To all of the above conversation, Mr. George 
Landseer had been an unintentional listener. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


gertainty before nightfall, and through Marm 
Sykes, who entered the Smollet mansion there 
to tear up her “‘varses,” return Nell’s likeness, 
and denounce in stinging terms “‘wimmin that 
went up and down the airth under false names,” 
and to “hope Providence would be arter ‘em 
with fire and sword.” At which Nell fell into 
convulsions of laughter, while Lou grew white, 
and haughty, but mentally sighed that the ruse 
had been discovered. A fortnight longer they 
remained, during which time all the people 
within ten miles visited the house, bent on 
seeing the pair that had become suddenly un- 
comfortably famous. 

Nell was in her element, for three more col- 
legians bowed at her shrine, and she was not 
obliged to drive away literary conversation, as 
it was now well known (and glad was she!) that 
she could not tell one author from another, and 
had never read a whole book in her life. 

On the last day but one of the fortnight, 
George offered his hand to Lou. About the 
same time Will made a similar proposition to 
Nell, who had just before placed a damper on 
the **hopes” of her three collegians. Were they 
accepted? One thing is certain, neither youth 
went to the White Mountains that year; but 


Curious before, he was more so now, and be- ; both went the next; and each was accompanied 
came so deferential to Lou, that she grew un-} by a bride. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY AMANDA M. KAIN. 


I am pondering, I am musing 
On life’s strange, mysterious ways, 
As fond memory brings before me 
Happy scenes of other days. 


Iam wandering back in childhood, 
To the homestead. once so dear, 
And the old, familiar voices 
Sound still sweetly in mine ear. 


I have wandered to the brook-side, 
Where I loved to linger long, 

Listening to the tales it told me, 
Listening to its wild free song. 


*Mid the meadows long grass tangled— 
There the blue flags stately stood, 

Nodding proudly to the daisies, 
Studding brightly yonder wood. 


Back I wander to the wild wood, 
Where the ripened berries grew— 

With the watch-dog for protector, 
Fear nor care my bosom knew. 


Now, alas! that wild wood’s vanished, 
With its wealth of berries red; 

Gone, too, is that faithful mastiff, 
Lies he numbered with the dead. 
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But the brook goes babbling onward, 
As of yore its song it sings, 

Hastening to the ocean’s bosom, 
There to nestle, there to cling. 


Broken now that band of loved ones, 
Seated round that hearth-stone dear— 

Some are sleeping ‘neath the valley, 
Few the number lingers here. 


Short the time the Spoiler waiteth, 
Even now his bow is drawn— 

Soon will speed the fatal arrow, 
Soon another one be gone! 


Like a ripe sheaf for the garner, 
Gathered in our Father’s store, 

Leaning on the arm eternal— 
There she'll weary never more. 


Slowly fades the dream of childhood, 
Sterner scenes are rising fast— 

Saviour, guide me o'er life’s billows, 
Till the Heaven’s gained at last. 


Then, in that bright land of beauty, 
Where the angels ever roam, 

May I meet the loved and loving, 
And forever be at home. 





“SILVER IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST.” 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“‘Wuart shall we give our niece for her wed-; But the present is not everything in life. 
ding present?” said Mr. Alston to his wife. ; Temporary gratification is often bought at the 

“A silver tea-service,” replied Mrs. Alston. ; expense of future suffering. It was so in Ellen’s 
“Silver, in the end, is always the cheapest.” : case. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Alston were rich, and it § ’ The young couple had not been long at house- 
was no more to them, therefore, té give a silver $ ’ keeping before they discovered that there was 
tea-service, than it would have been for ments want of harmony between their silver tea- 
of us, for myself particularly, to give a plain § $ service and the china plates and tea-cups which 
china tea-pot. , S were used with it. The latter were but ordi- 

“I’m not so sure,” was Mr. Alston’s answer, } nary china-ware: ‘not at all the thing for silver 
“that a silver tea-service would be the best. $ tea-pots,” as Ellen said; and so fine French 
Ellen is not rich, neither is her intended hus- : porcelain was substituted. When this had been 
band.” done, the glass, which had been only pressed 

“The more reason we should give the tea-$ glass, was soon found to be also out of place, 
service. They’ll not get it for years, if we and so cut glass was purchased. Then the 
don’t give it io them. And, as I said before, ; table-cloths were observed to be too coarse. 
silver is always the cheapest. You can’t break : ‘‘Elegant linen, silver, fine china, and cut glass 
it, and it never wears out.” S ought always to go together,” remarked Ellen; 

“It’s very far from being the cheapest. Such : and her husband, who, though not rich, loved 
a tea-service, as you would buy, would cost, for} pretty things as well as his wife, consented to 
instance, five or six hundred dollars. Now the : let her purchase some exquisite damask table- 
interest on six hundred dollars would be thirty- § 2 cloths. After this, it was not long before the 
six dollars every year. Thirty-six dollars every 3 $ chairs were seen to be too cheap an article, and 
year would buy a new china service every year. : * then the carpet: till, finally, nothing was left in 
But even a china service would last five or six } S the dining-room, which had been there origi- 
years. So, if the six hundred dollars were in- $ nally, except the silver tea-service. 
vested for the benefit of Ellen, she would be: **How is it, Ellen,” said one of the bride’s 
able to buy a new china tea-service every five $ friends, one day, ‘‘that your dining-room is so 
or six years, and have thirty-six dollars, yearly, $ much more elegant than the rest of the house? 
to spend on something else, for the four or five $I always like to come here to tea; everything 
other years.” 3 about your table is so refined and choice.” 

“That's the way of you men,” said Mrs.$ Ellen had begun, before, to feel this want 
Alston. ‘You're always talking of investments } : of harmony between her dining-room and her 
and interest. But I know, as a woman, that : parlor; but from this hour she was positively 
niece would rather have the silver tea-service ¢ ; @ unhappy till she had begun to refurnish her 
than the money, and so I shall give it to her.” H parlor. Her husband, ‘who was not without 

‘*As you please, my dear. You know I leave ; sense and foresight, trembled at these demands 
all such things to you. The most I do is to ; on his purse, for he knew he could not afford 
advise.” § to take so much money out of his business; but 

So the tea-service was given to the bride, and $ : Ellen’s unhappiness, in the end, overcame him; 
when Mr. Alston saw the unconcealed pleasure § sand beside, he trusted to make it up in some 
with which his niece displayed it, he began to$ other way. ‘We can save it out of the house- 
think that his wife had been right, after all. ; hold expenses, I know,” said Ellen; and he 

And she was right, so far as the present was : allowed himself to be persuaded. 
concerned. Ellen was ten times happier, in re-; But they never did save it. Their parlor 
garding her pretty silver tea-service, and in 3 grew to be as tasteful as their dining-room, 
beholding the secret envy of her female ac- g and by the same process; for first a new carpet 
quaintances, than if the six hundred dollars, $ was bought, then new furniture, and finally 
which it cost, had been invested for her ia the} curtains were put up. ‘No room was complete 
safest securities. ; without drapery,” Ellen said, “and : had 
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such lovely silk rep so wonderfully cheap.” 
Mirrors followed. 
clock for the mantel-piece. And so it went 
on; for when the parlor bad been entirely re- 
fitted, the bedrooms were discovered to be un- 
worthy of the rest of the house, and their 
improvement began. All this taxed the young } 


husband’s means to the utmost, in spite of} 


Ellen’s thrift in selling the old articles and 
buying the new, as she persuaded herself she 
did, ‘‘at a bargain.” 

‘I’m afraid our niece is living too fast,” said 
Mr. Alston, one evening, to his wife. ‘Her 
husband wears a troubled look. They’ve now 
been married three years, yet his credit is 


worse to-day than before he came to see Ellen: § 
and that ought never to be with a married man 

who has a rising family to support. They threw g 
out his note at the bank, this morning, in spite : 


of all I could say.” 
“Ellen is too fond, I’m afraid, of fine furni- 
ture,” replied Mrs. Alston. 


know that one should wait to be rich, before : 
indulging in silk curtains and velvet carpets.” 


Then elegant vases and a} 


“She ought to} 
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: Before another year the husband had failed, 
Sand the sheriff came to sell the fine furniture. 
’ All but the silver tea-service. That had been 
; disposed of, it turned out, some weeks before, 
$in a desperate, and, for the moment, a suc- 
‘ cessful, attempt to pay a large note and avert 
° failure. 

“I had the curiosity to trace its end,” said 
° Mr. Alston, to his wife. ‘It was sold to a 
; silver-smith and melted up. Of course it 
3 brought hardly half of what it cost; that is, 
merely its weight in silver.” 

‘*What a shame!” cried the wife. ‘I don’t 
think I shall ever forgive Ellen. To sacrifice 
it so—and a present too.” 

*“*Do you know,” answered Mr. Alston, ‘that 
I sometimes think we are the ones who ought 
not to be forgiven? I’m very clear, since I’ve 
¢ thought it all over, that our giving her that 
> silver was the cause of all Ellen’s extravagance. 
It’s a favorite idea of yours, my dear, that silver 
is the cheapest thing young married people can 
have, but this is not the only case in which it 
’ has proved the dearest.” 
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«NOTHING BUT LEA 


VES.”—MARK XI. 13. 


BY NELLIE NORTON. 


I stand where flowers have budded, bloomed, and paled! 
Sweet-scented flowers 
As ne’er before such fragrant breath exhaled 
From earthly bowers. 
I came—as I have oft before—to bind 
My flowery sheaves; 
But ah! amid the withered waste I find 
“Nothing but leaves.” 


°Tis thus through life! God gave rare flowers to me 
Of perfect mould! 
Aye! gave me more, in His Infinity, 
Than I could hold! 
And so I’ve watched them one by one depart— 
And memory grieves 
That I must gather to my desert-heart 
“Nothing but leaves.” 


"Tis well! God gave—and only took in love 
What He had given— 

Transplanted my poor flowers from earth, above 
To bloom in Heaven. 

And yet, throngh all its mute, life-lengthened hours, 
My heart still cleaves 

To the last remnant of its withered flowers: 
“Nothing but leaves.” 


My apirit sighed for honors; so I sought 
For envied Fame! 

She told me she could never bring me naught 
Beside a name! 

And still I higher climbed, and reached to grasp 
Her laurel-wreaths; 

When lo! I held within my tightened clasp 
“Nothing but leaves” - 





I prayed for riches—as if wealth could buy 
My soul from sin; 

As if Earth’s gold and gems could satisfy 
The life within; 

Oh! heavy—heavy weighs the glittering crown 
My brow receives; 

And so I fling the worthless bauble down— 
“Nothing but leaves,” 
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A painful wreath from Pleasure’s gilded bowers 
H My brow adorns! 
1 I (in my eagerness to clasp its flowers) 
Forgot the thorns! 
é Fair is the crown—though filled with scorpion-stings— 
2 That Pleasure wears; 
; And what are all her boasted offerings? 
N “Nothing but leaves.” 
; Oh, Earth! with all your honors, wealth, and show, 
$ Can ye not give 
3 Something to satisfy the heart below— 
N Something to live? 
$ Can ye not proffer aught from out your store 
: That ne'er deceives? 
$ Or shall we seck and find forevermore 
: “Nothing but leaves?” 
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My heart be patient! Through all suffering 
Be calm and mute! 

Believe—from all thou’st sown in tears shall spring 
Life’s perfect fruit; 

And when the Angel-Reaper comes to bind 
Love’s scattered sheaves; 

In Christ’s rich garner thou no more shalt find 
“Nothing bu‘ leaves!” 








‘THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 


BY MES. ANN 


8. STEPHENS. 


[Bntered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 312. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Comes with me to the ruin, Bessie. 
something very important to show you.” 
Bessie was fastening some knots of ribbon 


3 Bessie made a spring, lodged herself on what 
I’ve got } had been the sill of an arched window, and 
: looked through the opening. There, in an angle 
of the ruined wall, which had retained a frag- 


into her hair when Randal came to the win-} ment of its original roof, she saw a chestnut 


dow, and, folding his arms on the stone sill, 
looked in upon her coquettish work. His 
bright face was anxious. 

‘Come, Bessie.” 

The young girl flung a scarf over her head 
and ran out through the kitchen, following his 


great leaps with the step of afawn. They sat ; 
$come from? Who owns it?” 


down together under the shadow of a broken 
arch. 

“Bessie, I’ve something wonderful to tell 
you.” 

The young girl clapped her hands. ‘Oh! 
that is beautiful! What is it about—the duke?” 

“The duke? Nothing like it! What is there 
grand—or—or—or—I can’t just say what I 
mean, Bessie. But when there is only a man 
in the case, things are sure to be coarse, 
common, unsatisfactory, in short—detestable! 
Oh! Bessie, Bessie! I’ve seen such a beautiful 
lady!” 

‘Lady? When—where?” cried Bessie, look- 
ing eagerly around the ruins. 

“Hush! don’t speak so loud! It’s a pro- 
found secret. But you mustn’t think because 
the duke has taken you up and praised your 
pink cheeks, and all that—you mustn’t think, 
I say, that other people mayn’t have their 
friends, and that good looks, a courtly air, and 
all that, belong only to girls.” 

“Why, what are you talking about?” cried 
Bessie, opening her blue eyes like violets when 
the wind passes over them. 

“Hush, Bess, and come here.” 

The lad arose, crept to the corner of a ruined 


cloister, and looked through an opening to see g 
that all was right. Satisfied of this, he stole} 


back a step or two and beckoned her toward 
him. She ran forward, full of eager curiosity. 
‘What is it?—-what is it? Have you got the 
lady ia there?” 
“Come, look.” 


horse, eating luxuriantly from a pile of fresh 
grass which lay before him. The beautiful 
$ animal looked up when he heard Bessie’s joy- 
3 ous exclamation, and a tuft of pink daisies that 
she was gathering to his lips, fell away un- 
3 harmed. 
$ «Oh! Randal, what a beauty! Where did he 


‘«Bessie, I own it,” answered Randal, laying 

3% hand on his heart, feeling that his simple 
$ word needed some confirmation. ‘I own it.” 
3 **But who gave it to you?” 
’ There, Bessie, you touch on a delicate sub- 
§ ject. It is an idea full of poetry.” 
3 «It’s a beautiful horse!” exclaimed Bessie; 
$ ‘and I want to know how he came here.” 
’ Don’t pry into things above your compre 
: hension, Bessie.” 
$ A horse isn’t above my comprehension. I 
° only want to know where he came from; and, 
3 if you can’t tell me, I’ll ask father if he knows.” 
g She was poising herself to spring from the 
’ window, but Randal lost all his affectation in 
; genuine affright. 
$ «You wouldn’t do it, Bessie?” 

“Why not?” 

‘*Because—because it would get me into 
trouble.” 

Bessie settled back to her old position. 

“But how?” 
3 «J’ll tell you everything, Bess; you are my 
only confidante. Remember, we could always 
trust each other; couldn’t we?” 

“Yes, of course. But do tell me about the 
horse.” 

«He was a present.” 

“A present? And to you?” 

“To me—and from a most beautiful lady!” 

‘Lady Villiers?” 

‘Lady Villiers! 
pared to my lady! 
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Indeed she! Nobody, com- 
Oh! if you could see her, 
381 
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with those great black eyes, the velvet cap and 3 and people float like ducks. Yes, I know all 
white feathers, the whip and little bugle-horn— ; about it. So they make guns like this in Venice, 
oh! it makes one’s mouth water!” 

**But who is she?” 

“Wait till I tell you. But it must be in con- 
fidence strict, remember!” 

“Yes, yes. But do begin, and speak out like 
@ man.” 

““Of course! Howelse should I speak? Well, 
this lady ——” among the fairies in the woods, selling your 

**Yes——” soul to the Evil One for guns, and horses, and 

“Came upon me in the forest. A pack of § hunting gear. This looks like wicked fairy 
hounds had run the deer—a noble fellow !—right § work!” cried the young girl, getting more and 
into the spot where I was lying for the birds. § more in earnest, while she ran her finger along 
Two packs, in short—for one set had but just 3 ; the coral tracery of the gun. ‘See, how they 
begun to worry the buck when another poured : N have massed it out with threads of blood. Your 
down the rocks and plunged in with them. $ blood, I dare say, it is, frozen into the wood. 
Then came the duke.” 3 3 Oh! Randal, if you must deal with the little 

“The duke—in his hunting-dress—and with : 3 weird people, why not wait for them here among 
hounds!” exclaimed Bessie, brightening all over $ S the ruins bathed so richly with holy water, hun- 
with curiosity. dreds of years ago, where nothing evil can live?” 

“Yes, just as you say. With his mother, and; ‘But, Bessie, I have not been among the 
a swarm of ladies, that is, three or four, I should 3 fairies. I tell you it was a real lady who gave 
think. Then—no, it was before that—came my $ these things to me—a lady who hunts, and eats, 
lady, on a black horse, looking—oh! Bessie, it’s} and smiles. Oh! how she does smile!” 
of no use, I can’t describe her!” ‘* But, why did she give them to you, cousin?” 

‘‘Well, well, can’t you say who she is?” ‘Why? Why, because—” here Randal broke 

‘‘That is the worst of it! I—TI’d rather not. : off, blushing crimson; then he brightened up, 
You'll never believe how grand, and beautiful, } exclaiming, ‘*because I guarded them through 
and splendid she is, without seeing for your- 3 the forest!” 
self!” ‘“‘Guarded them? From what?” 

“Well, if you won’t tell her name, and only ‘“‘Hush, Bessie. Stoop down, and let me 
mean to go on in this way, just to provoke one, } whisper it. From the duke.” 
I'll go back to the house. I dare say some one Bessie started and turned an angry scarlet. 
is wanting me.” ‘*You are mocking me with all these stories! 

‘*No, no; don’t do that!” she exclaimed, sharply. ‘Perhaps. you will 

“‘But what’s the use of staying here?” speak out to my father. We shall see.” 

‘‘What’s the use of hurrying a gentleman in The girl turned away and was going to the 
this fashion? Of course, things come out in} house, biting her lips, and crimson with im- 
the right time. I’ve shown you my horse— patience. 
now, look here.” “You would not do that, Bess?” pleaded 

Randal put his hand under the old font, Randal, trembling with terror. ‘What, you 
pulled out some moss, and then the Venitian ; turn traitor?” 
gun, with its stock veined with coral, and its “Tt is you that are turning wicked. To 
barrel engraved like the blade of a damaskin: slander the good duke so! I won’t listen to 
sword. such talk. Then this lady without a name!” 

“Try not to call out, or go into a fit. But ‘‘But she has a name—and had,from the be- 
!” cried the lad, in suppressed exulta- ¢ ginning—grander than the duke’s ever was! 


here it is! 
tion. ‘Such a beauty!” I tell you, Bess—she was a Howard.” 
“Who? The lady?” 


Bessie took the weapon in her hands, and 
“Yes, my lady. And afterward she was & 


examined it with intense curiosity. 
“This is something like a gun, Randal. -Did: countess. Not one of the new people the king 
makes in these times, but a lady whose an- 


he give it to you?” 
“He? No. The guns he gives are like can- } cestors were lords when our monarchs began 
to be kings.” 


non. She gave this to me. It was made in 
Bessie sat down by her cousin, quite im- 


Venice.” 
“That’s where the streets are full of water, : pressed by his earnestness. 
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“The king shot with it when he was a boy.” 
“What, King Charles?” 

Randal nodded his head. 

“Who told you so?” 

“Who? My lady.” 

“Randal, you are bewitched, you have been 
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THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 883 

“But you do not tell me what her name is} ‘And did you really speak with them? Did 
now!” you enter the Tower, Randal?” 

“That is because you have prejudices. I ‘*Wait while I begin at the commencement; 
bad. And it troubles me to say what I wish, } then ask questions as I go along.” 
because, if you foil me, Bessie, I, and my horse, ‘‘ Well,” said Bessie, breathing deep, ‘‘ go on.” 
and gun, saddle and all, are plunged into one § So Randal took up his story, and told his 
mighty ruin. This is why her name seems so } ‘ adventures in the forest with less exaggeration 
bard to speak. But you are a sensible little 3 than a less brave lad might have used. Bessie 
maiden, _" is, for a woman, and I am going ; listened eagerly. Sometimes she uttered little 
to trust you.” 3 exclamations of astonishment; sometimes her 

“Why don’t you begin then?” cried Bessie, : eyes flashed, and again they filled with tears. 
who was leaning forward, resting an elbow on ; This was when he described the pitiful look of 
her knees, and her pretty chin in the palm of} the poor deer, while the dogs were tearing at 
her hand. ‘‘What’s the use of all this round-: him. When Randal spoke of the blow which 
about work?” ’ his lady had given Lady Villiers, Bessie gave a 

“None at all; and the longer one puts it off, ; frightened start, and asked him, in breathless 
the worse it is to speak out. You have heard of 3 wonder, if ladies ever beat each other. Randal 
Wolf’s Crag, Bessie?” : did not know. He only thought that it was not 

“Heard of it? Yes. Who has not? That $ usual, and seemed a little strange to him at the 
den !”’ $time. Only he wished Bessie could have seen 

“And of the lady—that is, of the earl and § Lady Somerset at the moment. Her black eyes 
countess who live there?” : flashed like ten thousand. diamonds, her lips 

Bessie closed her crimson lips, and sat up- quivered as Bessie might have seen red roses 
right, like a queen who sees some distasteful : quake under a high wind. Lady Villiers, and 
thing approaching her footstool. 5 even the duke, seemed mean compared to her. 

“Yes, Randal, I have heard of them.” $ ; Then Randal went on to tell how he had fought 

“Tt was Lady Somerset who ne me that 3 s the dogs, all alone, with that great, ugly kick- 
splendid horse and this beautiful gun.” Sing gun that the duke had bestowed on him— 

Bessie drew herself up in dead silence. : how he had offered his escort to the proud man 

“Did you hear?” asked Randal, timidly. ; and been refused. Here Bessie’s cheek kindled 

“Yes. I think you said Lady Somerset—a $ hotly, and her blue eyes looked more like stars 
person who amuses herself with getting her ; than twin-violets. She beat the turf with her 
enemies put into prison, that she may poison 3 ° foot, and changed her position every moment. 
them at leisure.” ; **And he left you there without thanks, this 

“You are prejudiced, Bessie; but I can for- } doughty duke?” she exclaimed. 
give that. I, who am a man, fell into the same; ‘Without a word!” 
error.” ‘“‘So much the worse for him—and you, my 

“Oh! Randal, Randal! I said you had been } Sown cousin. Let him try to surprise me into 
among the fairies! But it was among the § \ giving him kisses oom We shall see. But 
faries !”* 3 : go on, I am listening.” 

“But, listen to me, cousin. The things we ; : So Randal went on and told all. How he had 
hear are all slanders. This lady is a thousand $ , \ visited Wolf's Crag, and how he had ridden 
times more lovely than the duke’s mother.”’ N S home on the chestnut horse, like a prince, to 

‘Proud thing!” muttered Bess. **She scarcely ; find the family just going in to prayers, and no 
deigned to look at me in church.” : one the wiser for his exploit. How he had hid 

“Besides, the duke can frown. I promise { away the noble steed in an angle of the ruins, 
you, his face was black as a thunder-gust when ; and concealed his gun under the Druid font; 
the two parties met,” said Randal. ’ but this could not last forever. What was he 

“But you have not told me how it was.” } to do with these noble gifts in the end? It was 

‘Well, now that we have got over the name, ; impossible to go on making a stable of the 
it is easy enough. Sit down close by me, Bes- ; cloister without unpleasant discoveries; and to 
sie, and I will tell you everything.” 2 possess @ gun Tike that without the felicity of 

Bessie drew close to his side, her pride com- ; showing it was torture. In short, Randal felt 
pletely swamped by curiosity. She was about to $ his secret lying very heavily on his conscience 
hear something tangible of those weird people ; after the first day, and was rejoiced to share it 
at the Wolf Crag—people that she had hitherto } with his faithful friend and ally at the first 
classed with demons and evil spirits: ‘ favorable moment. 
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**Now,” he said, ‘‘that you and I have set-; ‘But what can we do with him? There jg 
tled everything about this lady, who has been } room in the stables, I know; but then papa 
so vilely spoken of in the district, I hope you ; sometimes goes there,” said Bessie, taking a 
are satisfied about that.” 3 peep at the horse, which was lazily picking 

“Oh! yes,” answered Bessie, with a little ; out the tender grass and flowers from his pro- 
hesitation, ‘‘you must be right. No one could : vender, with the fastidious taste of a thorough- 
have acted like that without being a lady; and ; bred, as Randal observed. 
papa says we must never believe scandal of} ‘That is a tough question,” he said, ruefully. 
any one. So it is right to think the best of our 3 “It’s difficult to get along, as it is, stealing curry- 
neighbors. It must have been such a treat to {combs and corn from the stables without being 
get into Wolf Crag.” 3 found out by the groom; but what else to do?” 

“Oh! but that was nothing to the splendid} ‘I'll tell you,” said Bessie, starting up and 
treatment I got within the walls! Why, Bessie, } clapping her hands with the glow of a new idea, 
if I'd been a crown prince, they couldn’t have  ‘‘Just turn the horse loose and let him be found 
excelled the hospitality of that visit. Why my N grazing around in theruins. Of course he must 
lady absolutely directed the man how to cut the } be taken care of, nothing more natural than 
pigeen pie, and questioned me so cordially about $ that.” 
home, and my uncle, Barbara, and you.” 3 ‘Bessie, Bessie! you’rea general. Why didn’t 

**Me? Had she ever heard of me?” $ I think of that? Of course there’ll be wonder 

“Of course she had! ‘Young gentleman,’ $ and a hard search for the owner; but who ever 
she said, smiling on me like an angel. Not my S goes to Wolf’s Crag? But there is the saddle 
lad, or my man, but young gentleman, remem- $ and things—how about them?” 
ber. ‘Young gentleman, I hear that you have$ ‘Why, put them on his back? A horse is 
two very beautiful young ladies at the rectory.’” S just as likely to stray with his saddle on as 

‘Did she say that, Randal?” cried Bessie, in 3 with it off.” 

a glow of delight. 3 “True again. Oh! cousin, what a girl you 

“Certainly; have I not said it? ‘Two beau- $ are!” 
tiful young ladies! Are they your sisters?} ‘Don’t be silly, Randal. Of course they will 





From the description I should think so.’ I felt : make inquiries, but no owner can claim him, so , 


myself blushing, but answered, ‘No; Barbara } he will drop off into your possession, and no 
and you were my cousins. Like sisters in kind- { one the wiser, not even Barbara, who is getting 
ness, but only cousins.’” , Slike a nun lately, and takes no interest in us, 
“You might have said that we had been § nor anything else.” 
brought up together from little children, and } “Yes, I'll do it. You’ve opened the door, 
that Barbara and I had no thought of you but § and now any fool can walk through. I'll do 
as a dear, dear brother.” it; but half the animal shall be yours, Bessie; 
“Well, what I said amounted to that, you ‘we will own him together. You shall ride him.” 
know,” answered Randal. “Then she spoke; Bessie’s eyes danced with delight. 
of the duke, and asked if he admired you, and ; ** As far as the castle?” she said. 
I told her, ‘Yes, very much’—it didn’t need to be ; Randal shook his head. 
a duke to do that—and so I told her about the; ‘Or Wolf's Crag? Oh! how I should like to 
game and the duke’s visit, and how Cromwell $ see the old Tower.” 
hated him, and how Barbara always took to} “And my lady? Of course you would. Well, 
her room when he came, while you didn’t care} who knows? But about the gun?” 
to run away. She said I was to take great} ‘Oh! that is nothing; take it into your room 
care of you, and let her know if anything hap- ; just as if it were the old barker his grace gave 
pened, for she had taken a great interest in us{ you. Everybody was afraid to look at that; 
all from my gallant conduct—for she called it ; papa always shut his eyes when it came near. 
nig ” Kory be a be -_ too : cin b . on face, and there need be little 
appy if she could befriend us in anything.” trouble about the gun.” 
«‘Now this is what I think very kind, at any «Bessie, you are an angel!” 
rate, Randal,” cried Bessie. <Isn’t it strange ‘‘Randal, you are a boy!” 
that so many gréat friends have started up for “T wouldn’t let a man say that!” 
us all at once? It’s like reading a story book.” ‘«Well, you are a good, brave, little lion of & 
“It was just what I thought that night as I$ man, worth your weight in gold!” 
cantered home on the chestnut. To think that: ‘Bessie, kiss me. Upon my word, little one, 
he should be mine!” $I sometimes think I’m in love with you.” 
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Bessie laughed till the ivied old walls rang, people, Barbara, wants to quarrel and make 
again with the joyous outbursts of her merri- § $ sup; but his best feelings are a kind of bitter- 
ment. “Come,” she said, ‘put the saddle and $ $ sweet that no one but you could endure; for 
things on our horse, then let us run away. He : my part, I think him a brute!” 
will soon find a path through the orchard.” $ ‘‘ Bessie! Bessie!” 
Randal had concealed the trappings of his: Barbara started up, her eyes striking fire, 
horse in another part of the ruin. He soon her lips curving angrily. 
brought them forth, and the animal was speedily : ‘Bessie, you shall not speak of my betrothed 
caparisoned. Then, with a loose rein and rich $ husband in this way.” 
pasturage to entice him on, the two children— ‘*Indeed!” said Bessie, with a little defiant 
for they were scarcely more—left him to work : ; 3 toss of the head. ‘But is he your betrothed 
out his own way to the comfortable stables of § husband?” 
the parsonage. Barbara sank to her chair again, pale and 
Barbara was sitting alone in her chamber $ stricken. 
when Bessie entered it, gay, bright with smiles, “You know—you know ad 
and sparkling like a sunbeam. It was all she could say, for Bessie had flung 
“Ho! Madam Barbara! so I have caught you; both arms around her, and stopped her pale 
crying! It’s of no use; don’t attempt to wipe } mouth with penitent kisses. 
away the tears with your scarf, but own up and ; ‘I—I didn’t mean it. Of course I know you 
tell me what it is all about.” sare betrothed to him; more’s the pity when he 
“Nothing—nothing, Bessie. Why should you 3} acts so like a heathen! Kiss me, sister, and 
care? Indeed, it is not decorous to come into; stop trembling so! Why, Barbara, Barbara 
your elder sister’s room in this boisterous ‘ Westburn, what has come over you?” 
fashion, asking such rude questions, too,” cried 3 $ Barbara drew herself up and put the hair 
Barbara, allowing the tears she would gladly ; back from her forehead, answering gently, 
have concealed to burn upon the damask of her } : “I have not been quite well lately, and you 
cheek. ‘‘I am surprised.” create such a tumult, darling. But we will 
“Surprised! Because I am always trying to; talk more quietly now. What were you telling 
comfort you, and put things to right; but that 3 me about Cromwell? Was he at the house any 
is the thanks one gets. Dear me! what a thing : night this week ?” 
it is to be a younger sister, especially when: ‘No, not at the house; but prowling around 
there is a sullen lover in the case.” it.” 
“What do you mean, Bessie?” cried the elder; ‘Did you not say something of his being in 
sister, turning upon her lovely tormentor, while } sight of my window?” 
her cheek flushed to a hotred, and her lips § “Certainly I did. It was night before last 
parted in expectation. ‘‘Whom are you talking : when the moon frosted the wet grass like silver 
of?” N He stood out yonder, just where the great elms 
“Qh! only of that dark-faced mule, Crom- $ S cast their shadow—and yon steed at the win- 
well. Here he has been sulking about, walking $ dow with a light behind you.” 
up and down the ruins like a ghost, never look- 3 ‘What must he have thought?” 
ing one straight in the face, or acting like a; ‘What? Only that you liked to look out on 
Christian in any way; while here you sit moan- § the orchard, when the moon bathed it, and the 
ing like a shot bird, and looking so drearily {ripe blossoms were fluttering downward like 
through the window when he comes up here to : snow. I declare, Barbara, does it seem pos- 
get a peep at you in the dark.” sible that everything has ingpenet since the 
“He come up to the window? Bessie, you} trees budded? It seems a year.” 
are crazy!” : “Yes,” answered Barbara, sighing heavily. 
“Am I? Well, perhaps so. But I don’t; “A long, sad year!” 
always mope in the house, and like a good run ; Bessie fell to kissing her sister. , 
by moonlight as well as other people. Perhaps; ‘‘Don’t think so, Barbara—don’t think so, 
Idid not see the black face of Oliver Cromwell } 3’ because you had a falling out with Noll.” 
lifted toward this very window and you looking $ 3 “Noll! Whom can you mean?” 
out.” ’ «Oh! Cromwell, of course! One likes to snub 
“I did not see him. Indeed, Elizabeth, I did } 3 him and cut him short, you know, even in a 
net dream of this,” eried Barbara, et her ; name. But, as I was saying, don’t think of 
hands half in joy, half in terror. S the creature, his heavy face and sullen eyes 
“Oh! I dare say! He’s a good deal like other ; are enough to keep a poor girl out of her 
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886 THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGSHT. 
wholesome sleep. Just compare him now with sciously, these two young creatures, and she 
the duke!” who seemed youngest and lightest of heart now 
“It is impossible. There is no comparison : took the lead, protecting the spirit which was 
between such men. The one a mockery and a; rendered heavy by the clouding of its great 
sham, the other harsh, homely, severe, I grant, 3 love. 
but stable as iron, and pure ‘as gold. Such; Meantime the pastor sat below in his study, 
men contrast, they do not compare.” 3 sad at heart, but strong in a conviction that 
Barbara spoke with enthusiasm. She had She had performed a great and solemn duty in 
begun to comprehend the qualities which had $ maintaining the power of his king. Still he 
drawn her heart into the keeping of a man so $ was not quite at rest. Hitherto his life had 
stern and unprepossessing as Oliver Cromwell. $ 3 been so peaceful, and his duties so completely 
In the depths of her soul she did respect him, $ S those of a divine nature, that even to his ardent 
far more thoroughly than she could find it in ; patriotism it seemed as if his sacred office had 
her power to respect the duke with all his pomp 3 been somewhat desecrated by the political ser- 
and pretension. : mon he had been induced to preach. To a pure 
“IT saw how much you hated the duke, and 3 heart like his—one in which religion becomes a 
did all a poor little girl could to keep him from § vitality—the introduction of worldly thoughts 
troubling you,” said Bessie, with a demure : created a feeling of tumult which was not easily 
smile. sallayed. He had seen Cromwell and his friends 
“You were very kind,” answered Barbara, ‘leave the church, and knew that they had met 
laughing in spite of herself. 3 together since to discuss his sermon and con- 
Yes,” answered Bessie, fastening a knot of $demn its doctrines. He knew also that others 
ribbon on her bodice, and giving it a little § of his congregation were beginning to question 
fillip of the thumb and finger, as if she were ‘the grounds he had taken, and that in one 
frightening some butterfly from a flower, “I 3 single day more discord had been flung into his 
did my best, of course. One always does when N little flock than had ever existed there before. 
the happiness of a dear, good sister is at stake; 3 All this made the good man a little melan- 
but don’t trouble yourself to be over grateful. 3 3 choly over the sermon he was preparing. At 
It isn’t in the least disagreeable to have a hand- 3 first he had been heated and his pride aroused 
some duke tell you that you are more beautiful : by the controversies springing up in the track 
than the queen, and brighter than the stars. So} of his political sermon. Having once taken a 
don’t trouble yourself to be over grateful.” } position, the whole pride and strength of his 
Barbara shook her head. manhood arose to its defence, and, but for one 
‘‘Bessie, Bessie, think how young you are. } thing, a sermon even more patriotic and loyal 
This is a dangerous business!” ’ than the one which had gone before, would have 
‘Dangerous? Not atall. It’s you that are ; followed in hot succession, probably rending 
in peril!” Shis church in twain, or making it a hot-bed of 
§*Me?” discord. But the rector was a good man, and 
“Yes. Because you are in love!” ; did not now forget his old habit of kneeling 
‘“‘Bessie!” ’ down to pray for help, and s¢sk God’s blessing 
“Of course, it’s always Bessie, Bessie, if I Son his work before he began to work on his 
tell the truth. But you don’t see my cheek } : sermon. Fortunately for his people and his 
getting pale—you don’t see my eyes always { own peace of mind, there was a sovereign to 
through a mist of grief. There may be trouble : : whom that pure soul gave deeper homage than 
ahead—indeed I think there is—trouble for us $ it had ever awarded to King Charles. Kneeling 
all Cromwell has preached that into me, if at the foot of God’s throne, humbly wishing to 
nothing more; but I’m not going to meet it: } do right, anxious only to be used as an instru- 
half-way—no, nor one step of the way. I ment of good, all the intellectual pride that 
mean to be staunch, and blooming, and strong : would have led him on died out of his memory. 
when it comes.” The old flow of benevolence came back, and, 
Barbara looked at her sister in astonishment. : with a benign smile upon his lip, he sat down 
There was sense and resolution in her words, $ to write. 
bat more decidedly in her air. Body and soul,: The rector was interrupted by a slight knock 
she seemed free as a bird on the wing. Sat the door, and a cheerful voice, calling out, 
Ss 
N 











‘«Bessie, dear, you are a strange girl.” “Father! Father, may I come in?” 


Bessie’s eyes flashed with tears as Barbara: The good man laid down his pen with a sigh, 
kissed ber. They had changed places uncon- ; * but answered, gently, 
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“Yes, my child, come in,’ g “Rise up, child, and send your sister to 
Bessie flung open the door and came into : ; me.”” 

the study all bloom and freshness like a June § Bessie arose, paused a moment, to look in his 

aay. 3 ; averted eyes, and, lifting his hand to her lips, 
“Father,” she said, resting both elbows on kissed it reverently. Then she went out, and 

the study table, and folding the dainty fingers $ directly came Barbara, with a forced smile wan- 

of one little hand over her chin; ‘father, don’t ; dering about her mouth, and her large eyes full 

yite anything more about duties and ship-$ of sadness. 

money to please the Duke of Buckingham. ’ The rector looked at her earnestly, as she sat 

I's killing Barbara.” 3 down opposite him at the table, exactly as Bes- 
«Killing Barbara? Barbara, my child!” ex- $ sie had done. 

caimed the rector, pushing the paper away ‘‘Did you send for me, father?” 

from him and rising in affright. “Yes, child.” He strove to speak calmly, 
“Dear me!’ cried Bessie. ‘I didn’t mean $ but the sight of her pale, sad face touched him 

that she was dying just this minute. But how $ to the soul, and, clasping his hands together on 

is she to live after you have driven her be- the table, ie said, in a low, unsteady voice, 

trothed from the church, and made him half a§ «Barbara, Barbara, you are ill!” 

traitor to the king?” She made a little struggle to deny it, but an- 
The rector sat down, overwhelmed with asto- ; swered at last, with quiet sadness, 

nishment. It seemed as if a very infant were ««Not very well.” 


rebuking him for driving that rash, stubborn ‘*Barbara, how long is it since Cromwell was 


man from the sacred influences of God's altar. $ here?” 


“Bessie,” he said, with gentle dignity, ‘I$ I—I have not seen him since the night 
have done what seemed to me best in the sight : after—after =e 
of God. If I have failed in the method, He will} She faltered here, and her pale cheek grew 
direct me aright. Have no fear that I shall} red. 
bring discord among my people while it can be **Since the Sunday when I preached on the 
avoided. If the seed that I have planted be {duty of a people to their king. Was not that 
good, then will the harvest prove wholesome; the time?” 
ifevil—which God forefend—the dragon’s- -teeth § : Barbara bent her head and made a brave 
may spring up as armed men to punish me and $ : struggle to keep the tears from her eyes. 
mine; but even then the Master we serve is just 3 «And you saw him then? I do not remember 
and merciful. I can but act as He may en- 3 that he was here.” 
lighten me.” : “No. I was walking in the ruins and met 

Bessie left her chair and came round to her } him, as I often do when the weather is fine.” 
father, kneeling beside him. Ali her high spirits ; «‘And he has not been there since?” 
were gone. She seemed like a Saint Cecilia,en-{ ‘I thought not. I truly believed not, until 
tranced with the solemn music of his voice. $ to-day, when Bessie told me that she had seen 

“Oh! father, how should I dare ask anything ; him wandering about the house after night 
ofyou! When you speak in this wise, my heart $ fall.” 
fills with love. I long to creep away, and thank “And what conversation held you with him 
God that he has given me such a father!” on the evening when you did meet?” 

“But you looked imperious. Your voice was ; ; Barbara turned very pale, even to her lips. 
full of rebuke a moment ago,” answered the § Never in her life had she evaded a question, or 
rector, laying a hand softly on her head. ‘How 3 resisted a command from her father. It seemed 
is this, child?” : impossible to do so now, still she hesitated. 

“My mind was full of that sermon,” an- «“«We—we talked of many things, but mostly 
twered the girl, casting down her eyes. of your sermon.” 

The regtor lifted his hand from her head and$ ‘Which he condemned, no doubt.” 
wenn i eyes with it. Painful thoughts; ‘Yes, very bitterly.” 
sprang iMto his iaind. Had that one political} ‘And you?” 
termon found its-first result in his own house-$ “I said that whatever my father did was 
hold? Had his young daughter lost anything $ right—that I never questioned his words— 
of her respect for his sacred character by listen- : only believed.” 
ing to that sermon? The honest unconscious ; 
tess of her words was sufficient answer to these ; 
questions, 3 


“Nay, my child, that was going too far.” 
“IT cannot believe so, father.” 


“Then, after these sharp words—for I know 
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the young man better than to think he took this ; Barbara watched him with earnest attention 
gently—you took a cold leave of each other. ; till his hand was on the latch. Then her great, 
‘ Was it net thus?” < wistful eyes met his, and he came back. 
*“‘He was stern, and asked that of me which “T am going to find Oliver. Wait patiently 
I could not give. So we parted, I fear me, for- § till I come back.” 
ever.” ; “Going to find him? Oh! father, what if 
‘‘And what was this thing he asked?” 3 he says—what if he—— No, no, do not seek 
“That I should repudiate the doctrines of my } him!” 
own father.” ’ «Hush these fears, child. Think you I can. 
‘Nay, he could not have meant that!” ’not be patient and forbearing, even though he 
Barbara burst into tears. ‘I have been should prove rude, as you seem to fear? We 
striving to blind myself and think so, but : may not swerve from duty to our God, or his 
such were his words.” : vicegerent, our king; but there is a fractious 
The rector walked his study in perturbation. ; and a kindly way of doing a duty. Fear not 
Here was another painful result of his political ; that thy father will not seek out the least thorny 
sermon. He had great respect for the man to ; path to his.” 
whom his daughter was betrothed. There was : Barbara arose, and, reaching out her arms, 
something in Cromwell’s astute intellect and } began to cry. 
iron will that fascinated his gentler and more} Father, father let me thank you before you 
beautiful nature. He could understand the } go on this mission! Appeal gently to him, if 
deep hold which affection for a character so: argument arise; for he is of a stubborn mind. 
extraordinary had fastened upon the soul of} Do not say that I—I am not quite well, and, 
his daughter. Indeed, the young man’s defal- 3 oh! father, if you can bring him home again!” 
cation had troubled his own thoughts not a; The rector patted her bent head caressingly 
little before its effects were so apparent in his 3 with his hand, then took his cane from the table 
first-born child. : and left the house. 
The rector took his hat and cane with a3 (r0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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quicker movement than was usual to him. : 
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CIRCULAR CAPE IN PRINCESS ROYAL STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


| Tux colored pattern, for this month, is a cir- ; say 13 stitches, and work 9 rows, as above; this 
gular cape, exceedingly suitable for ladies going ‘should measure 8 inches square, and will be a 
into the country or to the sea-shore. 3 guide in working the cape, as, of course, the 

The materials are 4 ounces each of scarlet} size depends upon the stitch being tight or 
ind white, and 1 ounce of black, 8 or 4-ply $ loose. 
fleecy; double Berlin wool may be used if pre- ; Tue Borper.—This is worked as above, the 
ferred; a long Tricot needle, the stem of which 3 waved pattern being formed by decreasing in 
measures three-quarters of an inch in circum- S the center of each vandyke and increasing be- 
ference, or No. 1 bell gauge; and a rug needle. } tween them. 

As some of our readers may be unacquainted $ Commence with the white wool, and make a 
with the exact method of forming the stitch, chain of 306 stitches, worked rather loosely. 
we give 3 1st row—Work as the Ist row in the Instruc- 
RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRINCESS ROYAL ; tions, until the 306 loops are raised; then “work 

STITCH. g back” all the loops as there directed. 

A chain row is always made for the founda-: 2nd row—Increase a loop thus: Insert the 
tion of this work, the same as in crochet, and, } needle in the chain stitch which runs across 
after the number of chain stitches are made, ; the work, between the Ist and 2nd upright 
as given in each direction, the last loop is to be § loops, and bring the wool through in a loop as 
kgpt on the needle; and for the S usual; then raise 6 loops, putting the needle 

Ist row—still keeping the loop on the nee- 2 into an upright loop each time; decrease 2 
dle—Miss the Ist chain stitch, put the needle ; stitches, by taking 8 upright loops on the nee- 
into the next chain stitch, take up the wool on $ dle, and bringing the wool through them as one 
the needle and draw it through in a loop; * 3 stitch; then raise 6 loops from 6 upright loops 
keep the 2 loops on the needle, put the needle as usual; increase again, putting the needle 
into the next chain stitch and repeat from * to 3 into the chain before the next upright loop; 
the end of the chain. This is termed ‘‘raising”’ then put the needle into the next upright loop 
loops or stitches, and reckoned as half arow. 3 and bring the wool through as usual. Repeat 

To “work back”—Take up the wool on the ; from the commencement of the row, and con- 
needle and bring it through the 2 last loops on : 3 tinue the same to the end, when one stitch will 
it, then take up the wool again and bring it: : S be left, which is to be raised. ‘Work back” 
through the 2 next loops; the Ist of these 2° ¢ the whole of the loops as usual. 
loops has been formed by the last stitch, and} Repeat asthe 2nd row for 7 rows more, always 
the 2nd is the nearest loop of those previously : working the decreases over those of the previous 
raised.. Repeat to the end. ’ ; row; this finishes the border. 

2nd row—Keep the loop on the needle and: Tux Cenrer.—Take the scarlet wool, and, 
miss the perpendicular loop at the extreme S leaving the first 17 stitches of the border, com- 
edge; ¢ put the needle into the next upright ; mence by bringing the wool through the 18th 
loop and bring the wool through in a loop. } upright loop; the stitches left are for the side 
Repeat from }, raising all the loops of the row. $ border, which is to be worked on them after 
At the end, which will form the left selvedge, $ the center is made. 
the last 2 loops are rather closer together'than: 1st row—Raise the next 5 loops as usual; 
the others, but they are both to be raised asithen take 3 together, as before, and raise 13 
usual. ‘Work back” as in the Ist row. loops alternately 16 times; then take 3 together 

When joining on a new color, it should be $ and raise 7 loops; there will now be one vandyke, 
done before the last stitch is worked, so that the $ or 17 stitches, unworked, and, leaving them for 
loop on the needle, when the row is finished, {the other side border, ‘‘work back” all the 
may be of that color. scarlet loops; oe Pow will have decreased 84 

In order to obtain the correct size of the } stitches. 

Mitch, it is advisable to make a small piece,} Work 8 rows oaks; that is, without shaping. 

Vou. XLITL—25 889 











390 MUSLIN INSERTION IN SATIN CROSS-STITCH. 
5th row—Raise 12 loops, then decrease a loop Work the other side border the same. 
by taking 2 on the needle and working as one} Tue Epax atona THE Neck.—Commenee at 
stitch; continue decreasing after every 12 loops: the Ist stitch of the 1st side border, and work 
to the end of the row. $ (1 chain, miss 1, and one plain crochet stitch 7 
Work 4 rows plain. 3 times), then continue the same on the scarlet 
10th row—Raise 4 loops; then decrease a loop 3 rows to the end of the other border; turn back, 
and raise 11 loops alternately to the end. and work a plain crochet stitch in every chain 
Work 3 rows plain. stitch of the last row. 
14th row—Raise 10 loops, and decreasealoop: Tur Sxconp Borper.—With the white wool 
alternately to the end. $ commence by making a chain of 146 stitches, 
Work 2 rows plain. ; and work as the Ist border to the end of the 
Repeat as the 14th row and the 2 rows plain } 9th row. 
6 times more, but each time these 8 rows are’ 10th row—Black wool—Work 4 chain, miss | 
repeated, one stitch less between the decreases ; and 1 plain crochet stitch; repeat to the end; 
must be worked, so that in the 17th row it will $ fasten off. 
be ‘‘raise 9 loops and decrease,” in the 20th This border should be placed on the scarlet 
row ‘raise 8 loops and decrease,” ete.; when 3 center, and sewed to the 29th row of it. 
finished, it will be reduced to 92 stitches, and} TH Trimminc.—With the black wool work a 
there will be 34 rows of scarlet from the com- $ row of single crochet all round the edge of the 
mencement. 2 white borders and across the neck. Work the 
35th row—Work 6 single crochet stitches on 3 8ame at the edge of the 2nd border. 
the first 6 stitches of the row, these are cast a. For the dividing line between the center and 
for the neck; then raise 4 loops and decrease a ; border, commence at the top of the left border, 
loop as before alternately to within 6 stitches of; where it is sewed to the center, and with the 
the end; leave them, and ‘‘work back.” : black wool work a row of chain stitch, thus— 
86th row—Decrease the first 2 loops, raise the keep the wool on the wrong side, bring it 
rest to the end, and work the last 2 together. : through in a loop, and pass the needle in the 
87th row—As the last. $ 8 edge stitch of the work to the back, bring the 
88th row—Decrease a loop and raise 2 loops ; wool through and also through the loop on the 
alternately to the end, decreasing the last 2. $ needle; continue the same along the three sides. 
89th and 40th rows—Plain, decreasing at the} The Spots are worked with a rug needle and 
beginning and end of each. s black wool, they are formed by a chain stitch 
4lst and 42nd rows—As the 88th row. worked on the white border at regular intervals, 
43rd row—Decrease a loop and raise one loop § two stitches being made on the ribbed seam of 
alternately to the end; which finishes the center. ; each vandyke, and one stitch between them; 
Tue Sipx Borpers.—Return to the 17 stitches ; the wool is slipped at the back. The chain 
left to the right side, and with the white wool stitch is formed by passing the wool to the right 
commence at the edge stitch for the ? side, making a loop, putting the needle back to 
lst row—Incréase a loop as before, raise 6; where it was brought through and bringing it 
loops, take 3 together, raise 6 loops, increase a 3 into the center of the loop, then pass the needle 
loop, raise 2 loops; work back. ; outside the loop to the wrong side, These 
Repeat this row until 80 are made; then two } stitches should be in a slanting direction, across 
rows, omitting the increase stitches. Sew the $2 rows of the Tricot. Finish with buttons and 
selvedge to the center. § loops. 
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MUSLIN INSERTION IN SATIN CROSS-STITCH. 
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VANDYKE COLLAR IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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As this pretty collar is formed of points, we ; ¢ame—of four doublé and four chain, making 


only give the instructions for one, which can 
then be repeated until the collar is the required 
tie. Make a chain, the length of the collar 
round the neck, on whieh work a row of one 
double and one chain every alternate stitch; 


after which, work three or four rows—all the * 


the four double on the four chain of the last 

row. Now begin the pattern of the points:— 

Chain four, two double, three chain, two dou- 

ble; these four double crochet stitches are all 

worked in one stitch of the last row; repeat the 

four chain, leaving six stitches of — row 
1 








892 LITTLE BOY’S PALETOT. 

between each of the four double; repeat these ; three rows form the pattern; and it is by re- 
four chain, and four double with three chain 3 peating these rows, only leaving one less at the 
between, seven times. This is the first row of } commencement and end of each pattern, which 
the point. Work three rows the same, making ; forms the point. In this pattern there will not 
the double stitches over each other for three? be found the least difficulty, which is a very 
rows, only making two chain, one double, and; great recommendation in this sort of work. 
two chain, between the four double in the two} Seven points will be found about the right 
last rows, instead of the four chain. The next: number for a full-sized collar, if worked in No, 
row, work only six instead of the seven, and} 20 crochet cotton. This sized cotton does not 
work the four double over the one double of; produce very fine work, but, if finer is prefer. 
the last row. Work three rows the same. It} red, No. 80 will be found excellent. 

requires seven rows to form each point; each 


/ 











LITTLE BOY’S PALETOT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Tuts garment is suitable for a little boy from ; being wide and arranged with good-sized arm- 
three to four years old, and is made in gray} S holes. One yard of cloth would be sufficient 
cloth, with gray velvet collar, cuffs, and pockets, } to make this paletot; that would allow of cuffs, 
It is double-breasted, consequently can be but- } collar, and pockets of the cloth as well; but 
toned over on either side. The shape is com-}the appearance of the paletot is much im 
fortable and loose, and may with ease be worn : ; : proved by having these latter appendages ia 
over high, full Garibaldi shirts, the sleeves * gray velvet. 
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BUTTERFLY PENWIPER. 393 
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DIAGRAM FOR LITTLE BOY’S PALETOT. 
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BUTTERFLY PENWIPER. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Mareriats —A piece of bright-colored velvet, ; Penwiper; it consists of two shaped pieces cut 
or eloth, 3} inches wide, and 8 inches long; 1} ; according to the pattern, without, of course, the 
yard of black silk braid; 3} inches of black ; lower part seen in the illustration. The handle 
eloth; a small quantity of gold twist. is cut in one piece with each side of the Pen- 

The engraving represents the full-size of the ; wiper. To form the design, a biack silk braid 











ames. 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 





POLO I APIO CC, 


is run on the colored velvet, or cloth, which , handle, or body, sewn all round. For wiping 
may or may not be edged on each side with $ the pens on, seven pieces of notched cloth are 
gold twist, according to the taste of the worker. 3 secured inside, cut to the shape of the outer 
The Penwiper top is edged all round with braid, $ covering, and showing the scalloped edges be- 
crossed by diagonal stitches in gold twist. The $ yond. These pieces should be first sewn to- 
two sides are joined together, when the handle ; gether, and then inserted between the two leaves 
is formed. This must be stuffed with cotton} of velvet. We would suggest that the braided 
wool, and a piece of wire run through it, long : portion of this Penwiper be lined with a piece 
enough to reach half-way down the Penwiper. : of thin cardboard and silk, as we think it would 
This should be neatly fastened down, and the* give the top a neater and firmer appearance. 





BRAIDING PATTERN. 





CROCHET TULIP-BAG. 
BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


A small steel tassel, Penelope needle Ne. 3, 
and 2 yards of fine wire, will be required. 

Tue Tuip, rirst Petat.—Commence with 
the pink wool, *, make 31 chain; and for the 

1st or center round—Turn, miss 3, 23 treble, 
8 plain, turn, 1 chain to cross, and up the other 
side; and for the 

2nd round—6 plain, 17 treble, 2 treble in 1 
stitch, 1 treble (2 treble in one, 5 times), turn, 
and down the other side, 1 treble, 2 treble in 
one, 12 treble, 6 plain, 1 single on the 1 chain 
that crosses; and for the 

8rd round—l1l single, 8 plain, 15 treble, 2 
treble in one, 2 treble, 2 treble in a 1 treble 
(2 treble in one, 4 times), 1 treble, 2 treble in 
one, 2 treble, 2 treble in one, 15 treble, 8 plain, 
1 single. Repeat from * 5 times more, join on 
the gold twist or silk, and work 1 single on the 
1 
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st plain stitch of the 1st petal; then round the 
ix petals thus— 

Tue Epax Rounp.—Take the wire and work 
it under’ the stitches, 25 plain (2 plain in one, 
and 1 plain, 8 times), 2 plain in one, ** 25 
‘ plain, 1 single, then up the next petal, 1 single 

on the Ist stitch, 5 plain, join to the 6th stitch 
Sof the Ist petal, counting from the last stitch, 
36 plain, join to the 6th stitch of the 1st petal, 

always counting from the last joining, 7 plain, 
3 join to the 7th stitch of the 1st petal, 6 plain (2 
; plain.in one, and 1 plain, 8 times), 2 plain in 
S one. Repeat from ** 4 times more; then to 
¢ make it round, 6 plain, join to the 19th stitch 
S of the Ist petal, 7 plain, join to the 12th stiteh 
$ of the Ist petal, 6 plain, join to the 6th stitch 
g of the Ist petal, 5 plain, 1 single; cut off the 
: wire, twisting the ends together to secure it, 
§ ’ work along the ends of the petals (3 chain and 
1 plain in the 1 chain betweemthe petals, 6 
$ ¢ times), (1 chain, and 1 plain in the 8 chain, 6 


Tus small bag need not be made of any ex- * ; times)..0 Fasten off. 
pensive material, and therefore Alpine pink and$ For rue Lininc.—Commence with the green 
& middle shade of green single Berlin wool can { < wool or silk, work 114 chain, make it round by 
be used, with the edges worked in gold twine. : : working a treble stitch in the 1st chain stitch. 
If, however, it is made for a purse, then middle} 1st round—2 chain, miss 2, 1 treble. Repeat. 
size netting silk and fine gold twist-should be $ S all round, and work 19 rounds more the same, 
substituted. 3j join on the gold. es 
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896 MAT IN BEADS AND BERLIN WOOL. 
2ist round—7 chain, miss 2, and 1 plain in 3 sew it to the inside of the last round of the 
the 2 chain. Repeat all round. flower, sew on the tassel, and tack the last 
22nd round—7 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the; joining of each petal to the 7th round of the 
7 chain. Repeat, and fasten off. With a needle ; lining; then make a chain for the strings and 
and silk, draw the foundation round close, and’ run them in the last green round. 








MAT IN BEADS AND BERLIN WOOL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tue union of beads and Berlin wool, which wool, except the center, which is scarlet or 
is now fashionable in fancy work, produces § Scrimson. A bead fringe makes a pretty finish, 
very beautiful effects, and we supply a mat in} or a cord of twisted beads, but we give the pre- 
this style, which, when completed, will be found ference to the former. Before either of these 
really elegant. The canvas employed must be 3 3 are added, the mat must be stretched on a round 
rather fine, and the beads must be chosen to $ H piece of cardboard, cut to the exact size, and 
correspond with its texture, so that the fabric 3 lined with either cotton or silk, after which 
may be perfectly covered. The outline of every } either the cord or the fringe must be fastened 
part of the design is to be traced in steel beads, ; on, according to the preference which may be 
as well as the veins, and all the interiors to be given. Our illustration cannot give the glit- 
filled up with white transparent beads. The} tering effect of the beads, or the pleasing con- 
two circles have each their boundary lines of ; trast of the colors. The article requires to be 

eel beads, the spots also being of steel heads, } seen in its completed state to be appreciated. 
&::. the space between of dead white beads. Bead-work is just now very fashionable. We 


“The ground is all of bright French bine Berlin } have seen some pretty cuffs of velvet and beads. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR CHILD’S DRESS SKIRT. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. upon wagons, drove night and day, and s0 was in time. 
Women anp THE SaniTany Commission—The United } Think what the wounded would have suffered, after that 
States Sanitary Commission has just made an eloquent } terrible conflict, if it had not been for the Sanitary! At 
appeal to the women of the Nation. Few are aware of the $ 8 Fredericksburg the services of the Sanitary were equally 
gved this Commission has done. We confess to having $ $ signal. “The agents of the Commission,” says one of their 
never realized it ourselves till we heard its President, the ¢ $ circulars, “ were promptly on the ground, and, acting in 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, deliver an address on the subject in the ¢ § conjunction with the regular medical authorities, mate 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. The Sanitary Commis- : rial y aided in having the wounded of that bloody struggle, 
sion is undoubtedly the best, if not the only safe way of § better cared for on the spot, and more expeditiously and 
reaching the sick and wounded of the army, with anything 8 comfortably removed to hospitals, than after any previous 
like system. Contributions to its stores can always be N battle. These results were largely due to the wise foresight 
made effective, as its thorough national organization and N of the Commission, enabled by the contributions of a liberal 
official recognition by the military authorities, give it faci- public to accumulate large quantities of the necessary sup- 
lities for communication with and transportation to dis- N plies at such points as were most accessible for the pur- 
tant points, possessed by no other organization; while one § poses required.” 
almost necessary result of sending supplies through the} With eight hundred thousand men in the field, the drain 
numerous well-meaning independent relief societies is that 8 on the resources of the Sanitary is enormous. It is not 
sone localities are overburdened with useful stores, while $ money only that is needed. To an even greater degree, 
other places are comparatively destitute. . $ things are required that money cannot buy, at least imme 
We do not mean to disparage other associations designed 3 diately. What is wanted are woolen, Canton flannel, and 
to aid sick and suffering soldiers. But however much good $ cotton material; cotton shirts, flannel undershirts, woolex 
they may do, they would do more, generally, if working $ shirts, ordinary size and make; woolen stockings, blankets, 
in direct aid of the Sanitary. One of the circulars of the } N quilts, towels, ring pads and cushions, stuffed witb hair or 
Sanitary truthfally says:—“Little or no reliance can be $ $ feathers, bed-ticks; Canton flannel shirts and drawers, ect. 
had that articles sent to individual sick or wounded will : ton drawers, woolen drawers, ordinary size and make; 
ever reach their destination. We have good authority for 3 dressing-gowns, handkerchiefs, good size, sheets four feet 
saying that over twenty thousand undelivered packages for ’ N wide and eight feet long, pillows, flannel (by piece); jel- 
soldiers are now awaiting owners in the store-house of one < lics, cocoa, dried fruit, chocolate, whiskey, pure lemon 
express pany in Washingt We believe that no ex- 3 syrup, brandy, pickles, white wine (for wine whey). Pre 
press company ‘ever undertakes to deliver packages to a 3 serves, jellies; and all articles contained in bottles and jars, 
particular individual or company. Boxes are perhaps taken $ in order to carry safely, should be securely packed in small 
to within five or six miles of the desired spot, but they are , boxes (marked glassware). Much loss, from the breaking 
as useless there as if they had never been forwarded at all. 2 of bottles and jars, has heretofore resulted from their not 
No regimental transportation can be depended on for their > being properly packed. 
conveyance, as regimental wagons are fully occupied in 3 To maintain a constant supply of these articles, the aid 
other service. The Sanitary Commission does not and 3 $ of ladies is indispensable. And this aid should be systema 
cannot undertake to deliver specific articles to individuals, $ § tised, Societies, subsidiary to the Sanitary Commission, 
or to particular regiments, but adopts the broad principle 3 § exist in many places. But there should be such a society, 
of attending faithfully to the wants of any and every sick } composed of women, in every city, town, and village in the 
and wounded soldier who can be reached. It is, we believe, 3 land. In Philadelphia, though there has existed, from the 
the only organization which is national and permanent in $ first, a principal branch of the National Commission, the 
its character, having store-houses 1nd branch offices in the ° ladies have lately established a “Women’s Pennsylvania 
principal cities of the country, and should have innumer- 3 Branch of the U. 8. Sanitary Commission.” This associa- 
able contributing aid societies in every county throughout 3 tion has taken rooms at 1307 Chesnut street, and elected 
the land, as it already has in many. It has transportation ¢ Caleb Cope President and Treasurer, and Mrs. Bloomfield 
trains of its own following the armies in the field, in addi- § H. Moore Corresponding Secretary, In an address, just 
tion to unusual governmental facilities, and, in the pursuit 3 printed, the association says:—“Our appeal is based upon 
of its humane mission, knows no North, South, East, or $ the knowledge that this Commission (the U. 8. Sanitary) 
West. Large supplies of under-clothing for the sick and N has greater facilities for doing this work than any state or 
wounded soldiers—of prepared soups and jellies, wines, 3 ; local agency—that out of the thousands of boxes distri- 
fruits, and other delicacies and articles of nourishment, so $ buted by them, but one has been lost—that their agents 
indispensable on such occasions, have always been on hand 3 are notified of the time of an army’s advance, and per 
with the agents of the Commission, at the times and places § S mitted to transfer their stores to as near the front as pos 
most needed; and abundant testimony has been furnished $ sible—and that they are the only organization authorized 
that thousands of lives have been saved by the prompt : by government to pass within the lines, and administer 
administration of such stimulants and restoratives to the $ $ their supplies on the field of battle for the saving g of life 
exhausted and almost perishing victims of some bloody § N and the relief of suffering, knowing no difference between 
and perhaps unexpected battle, by the faithful and devoted N men from any section. This work must be left undone if 
physicians and nurses connected with the Commission.” N THe WomeN of the land do not keep the Sanitary Commis 
Nor does the circular exaggerate, in the least, the utility N sion supplied with the means of doing it. For this pur 
of the Sanitary. After the battle of Antietam, the Sanitary : pose, the women of Philadelphia have organized and invite 
= were first on the field; and two days elapsed before $ $ every other woman in the city and state, and surrounding 
el 





m the government stores came up. This was because $ counties of other states, to co-operate with us. A small 
e railroad, which the government employed for transpor- } amount of self-denial, or of exertion on the part of each, 


tation, was broken down; while the Sanitary, depending $ would insure to the Commission an exhaustless supply of 
898 
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those needed stores. There is no time to be lost, Let; Emprorpery Stamps.—L. P. Borden, we are informed, 
every county, every town organize and put themselves in g continues to manufacture his celebrated Premium Ein- 
communication with us without delay. We know not how N broidery and Braiding Stamps. These stamps have become 
many lives depend upon our exertions—how much suffer- 3 $ very popular through the United States and the Canadas. 
ing rests with us to relieve. Let us assume these duties < N There should be a set in every town, They have never 
solemnly, with the determination that while the war lasts, $ failed to give satisfaction to those who use them. Stamps 
we will devote our energies to this sacred cause,” $ from any design made to order. They will stamp on any 

To give this noble appeal larger circulation, to do what } material with accuracy. Send and get afew dozen. Ad- 
we can to alleviate the miseries of this terrible strife, we $ g dress L. P. Borden, Massillon, Ohio; or his agents, J. M. 
have written this article. It is not a question of party, for N Pickering, No. 96 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
ail parties can unite in this humane work. It is not a N Mrs. Sylvia Harrington, Potsdam, N. Y.; Miss Carrie P. 
matter of charity either, it is a holy duty. Christ said, $ $ Aydon, Wilmington, Del.; Mrs. F. Brooks, 838 North Tenth 
*Even as ye did it unto the least of one of these, ye did it N street, Philadelphia; Mrs. J. M. Newitt, Chicopee, Mass. 
unto me.” $ Mrs. BE. C. Borden is traveling agent. Inking cushion, 
» On one of the pages of the cover, we print a letter, from @ pattern book, and full instructions accompany each order. 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows, which enters into this subject at even $ Price, five dollars per dozen. 
more detail. We hope every one interested in the matter 
will peruse it. 

We would add that Western women can send their sup- 
plies to Chicago, where the U. 8. Sanitary has an agency. 


A Hint EconomicaL.—Many of our readers are, no doubt, 
2 possessors of black silk dresses, which have done good duty 
2 and service as dresses. These may be converted into very 
2 warm and pretty petticoats, if a little time and patience be 
A Bravrrrvt Dress—The colors most worn in taffeta 3 2 expended on them. We will describe the style of petti- 
silks are fawn-color, more or less yellow, Russia leather in 3 coats we mean, and then our readers will see the arrange- 
various shades, violet, and bright blue. Miss Dayton, the ; ment of the same. These, of course, may be made in new 
stylish daughter of the American Minister in Paris, wore, 3 material as well as old, or alpaca may be substituted for 
lately, at one of her father’s crowded receptions, a very $ the silk. The silk should be cut into narrow gores, mea- 
pretty dress of the shade of fawn-color, known as Cheveus § $ suring about six inches at the bottom, and sloped off to 
d& la Reine, having a bright golden tint through it. The § S about two inches at the waist. Between each of the goves 
dress was made with a narrow flounce about six inches § $a thick piping of colored or white silk should be stitched, 
wide, bound with black velvet, and put on in plaits at the } and the whole of the petticoat should be jined with eider- 
bottom of the skirt; over this, black velvet ribbon about 2 $ down and good glazed lining. These are amongst the 
an inch and a half wide, with a narrower velvet on either : § favorite shapes for silk petticoats. 
side, was placed so as to form lozenges interlacing one : — 
another, the velvet being stitched down on either side with : Costumes yor Boys.—Little Parisian boys adopt either 
 heppndenadpeye ty Dla rues threw out § ; the Russian or the Scotch costume; the latter is the most 
emamented in a like manner, 60 as to imitate a figaro vest, ; his appearance as a smal! Highlander. The Russian dress 
the same trimming being prolonged on two long and widen- 3 . is bordered with a band of cloth, and the over-coat is made 
ing ends which formed a sash behind. We have described § 2 either of cloth or velvet, and is always bordered with fur. 
this costume minutely, as with a little ingenuity, and very § Feast Sek eeien te tl ed P terial f 
quently used in Paris as a material for 
ttle labor, many of the young lady readers of this Maga- | omtunts dresses. In London the usual style for little 
oe eee ne very peetty Gromey'ty Giving 9 Witte # boys out of petticoats is the loose blonse and the Knicker- 
# own time in working such « trimming, which, in a N $ bockers, with a leather band worn far below the waist; 
mantua-maker’s bill, would, no doubt, occupy @ very con- § § these are made in a variety of materials, but none look so 


ble position, without, perhaps, being as pretty or ; well as either fine broad-cloth or black velvet. 
more effective. 


LILLIOPLOLS. 


The body was 3 popular among them, as the Prince Imperial often makes 


Berrer THAN ANY OTHER.—The Bloomfield (Iowa) Clarion § INCREASING IN Bgavty.—The enormous circulation of 
siys:—“To say that Peterson furnishes a better Magazine § $ this Magazine is explained by the Viroqua (Ill.) Expositor, 
fer the price than any other publisher, is but saying what ° : which says :—* Peterson contains the finest and most life- 
évery one should have known long ago, and what every >} 3 $ like steel engravings we ever beheld. No one can look 
Magazine reader does know. Send for it at once.” We: $ upon its beautiful pictures without astonishment at the 
may add, it is not too late to get up clubs. Back numbers ¢ < expense and taste with which this Magazine is got up, 
furnished, from the beginning of the year, if desired. Re- : Peterson’s Magazine is increasing in beauty and interest 
collect, this is the only Magazine that has not raised its : every month.” 
price. In spite of the advance in paper—about one han- $ 
dred per cent.—we continue to furnish Peterson at the old$ Untann’s Last Poem.—It is said that the last poem of 
rates. Uhland was the following, on “The Death of a Child,” 
which we have had translated from the original German: 


SILL. 


Tae Parton GARDENER.—A complete illustrated guide 
to the cultivation of House plants, care of Green-honses, 
Aquarium, and instructions to many new and beautiful 
methods of growing plants, of grafting, budding, etc., etc. 
Price, 65 cents. By mail, 70 cents. J. E. TILTON & CO., 

Ripson vor tae THroat.—A black or colored velvet rib- 


Boston, Publishers. 
ey 2 bon is very generally worn round the throat, to which is 
SHaW1s.—Double woolen shawls in knitting or crochet 3 appended a locket—the scented lockets which were lately 
ate being worn, the upper point of which may be turned ° 3 introduced have found much favor; but these are againg 
over the head like a hood. These knitted or crochet shawls $ $ likely to be superseded by the small gold or silver buckh 
ae lined with silk, and are trimmed with moss fringe and 3 which in Paris is now so frequently employed for fastening 
‘lored ribbon. the velvet around the throat. 


“Light was thy step, to come, to go, 
A fleeting guest on earthly land; 

Or whence? or whither? we but know, 
From God’s own hand to God’s own hand.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. $ expressed. But the great merit of the book is that it sets 
Sylvia's Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskell. 1 vol.,8 vo. New ? one to thinking for one’s self. In other words, the work js 
York: Harper @ Brothers.—It is with the very greatest $ eminently suggestive. It may be read again and again, 
pleasure that we welcome Mrs. Gaskell back to the field of : and every time with additional profit. 
en yee many — — on beea comet ~ oueg oe The Foggy Night at Orford. By Mrs. Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
a eee aa pe "3 oat = <n . vet oat mz 3 Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A story of mystery 
y; witness “Ruth, o th, Cran- § like “East Lynne,” and others by the same author. Tho 
ford.” The former, in its tragic unity, in its great, brave § novel, however, is shorter than Mrs. Wood’s are usually, 
spirit, has no superior of its kind. The last might have } put the tale is well told, and one of the very best of its 
been written by Miss Austen, its tonches are so minute, its ¢ kind. The edition is a cheap one. 
characters so quiet, its whole atmosphere so life-like. But 
we shall be surprised if “Sylvia’s Lovers” does not come to $ ar nen 
be considered the most artistic of all her novels. It labors N HINTS ON PURNITURE 
under the defect, as a book for the many, of having much $ " “ 
of the conversation carried on in a North country dialect, 3 Foorstoois, Erc.—As Berlin work is now very popular, 
which is not always readily understood. Hence it may not N we give a few engravings of stools, the tops of which are 
be as popular. But this, which is a defect in the sense we } in Berlin work, and the rest in mahogany or walnut. Our 
have pointed out, is a merit, and a great one, regarded 3 first pattern iv @ foot-stool studded with gilt knobs, 
from an artistic point of view. It keeps up the air of} 
naturalness, It gives a raciness to the story like the salt 3 
breeze of the coast where it is spoken. We advise all who 2 
like really good fiction to procure “Sylvia’s Lovers” with- N 
out delay. 


Annette, or, the Lady of the Pearls. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. M. L. Johnson. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
I. B. Peterson @ Brothers.—This is a translation from the $ 
French of the younger Dumas. The story is one of great 3 
interest and must have as wide-spread a popularity in 2 
English as in the original. The translation is particularly $ 
well executed. . It has always been our opinion that a cul- 3 
‘tivated woman, who was thoroughly master of the foreign 3 
tongue she sought to translate from, would make a better 
version than anybody else, for well-bred women always H 
speak and write their native language with an idiomatic 
force and raciness which educated men either never acquire, 
er soon lose in a heavy, scholastic style: and this book ¢ 
confirms our notion. We predict a bright future for this 3 
young writer, if she works hereafter as conscientiously as 3 
she has done in “ Annette.” 


Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the 
German by Frederica Rowan. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticl- 
nor & Fields.—This*work has been generally attributed to ° 
Yechokke. It was a great favorite with the late Prince } These are all new and pretty patterns, 
Albert, and, on that account, after his death, became en- 
deared to Queen Victoria, who employed Miss Rowan to 
translate it. A small number of copies was printed, with 3 ART RECREATIONS. 


a notice that the “Meditations” had been “selected for 3 
translation by one to whom, in deep and overwhelming IMPROVEMENT OF THE PHoToGRAPH.—To Color as in Life. 


sorrow, they had proved a source of comfort and edifica- $ A New Discovery! Newton’s Prepared Colors fur Albumen 
; Pictures. These colors are liquid, and with the directions 


tion.” As the volume is one eminently calculated to an- § ss 
ewer this end, it was republished in England, and is now ; *#t accompany each box, any person, though not an artist, 


reprinted here. Many afflicted hearts, we think, will find ; ™®Y Color the Cartes de Visite, or any Albumen picture, = 
’ N ; 
in it consolation. 
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$ a beautiful manner and very rapidly. The pictures thas 
African Hunti Natal to the Zambest, includina 3 colored seem to have been done in the process of taking, 
sone Fae yo sted bt enna ” - ng $ the finish of the surface not being in the least disturbed, 
Fe ee nar Desert ce rom 1854 to 1899. < the shading perfect, colors rich and full. ‘The flesh colo 
ms re ray nt a mere ay ustrations by James N in particular is perfectly natural. For coloring the fancy 
by ow 3 oe Led, 18 mo. New York: Harper $ copies of engravings and our new flower studies, they are 

Africa. + igs og is ag age beers benllgioany : equally as well adapted as for the portraits from life. 
. , *} Caurion.—Persons are cautioned against a worthless 
. : i not pea ga ra ae mga of ig sachom 5 article offered for sale in shape and style similar to the 

vivid impressions e traveler. e have foun 1 5 “ 19 
genuine. See that you get the “Nrwron’s” Prepared 
ponacar thane gar ct "Ladle arid weaker : Colors, with the name of the sole agents for the United 
, Z : psn OF 5 States, J. E. TILTON & CO.; Boston, on each box. 
. ‘ ” > 

coroners the sevenes and Mr, Baldwin looks, to fe; A neat black walnut box holds the colors in bottles, 
1, “the slayer of lions. 3 which are fixed to be easily used. Price to artists, per 
The Two Friends, By the author of “The Patience of } box, $3.00, or with a large bottle of Reducing Liquid, $3.25. 
” 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d& Fields —This is } Address, J. E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington St., Boston. 


: series of conversations between two intimate friends. } 4g>~ Copies of Natural Flowers for Coloring or Study, also 


The snbjects discussed are of the highest interest. The y beautiful fancy Cards for coloring as above, by the quantity 
thoughts, if not always new, are vigorous, and are tersely { and single. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.  § Collared Beef—Choose the thick end of a flank of beef, 


3 but do not let it be too fat; let it lie in salt or pickle for a 

sar Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a é week or ten days. The brisket of beef will also serve for 
practical housekeeper. 3 this purpose, from which the bones should be taken and 
MEATS AND FISH. $ the inside skin removed. When sufliciently salted, pre- 


A red B of Veal.—Select a fine breast of veal, $ — the following seasoning:—one handful of parsley, 
pone it and rub it over with the well-beaten yelks of two $ : {chopped fine, some thyme, marjoram, and basil; season 
and strew over it come bread-crumbs, the grated rind } the whole with pepper, and mix all weil together, and 
Treo Ricinns ‘abl » dad dale wha eiiy tablespoon} ) cover the inside of the beef with it. Roll the meat up 
its’ of cho an eae wide the sabat ee wee aia : tight, then roll it in a clean cloth; bind it with strong 
ind bind ads siren twine, wrap it In re-§ m4 aes 2 string or tape, and tie it close at the ends. Boil it gently 
it boil for one hour and a half, after which take it up and 3 from theese te four yand, when conked; take it up; tie 


Tet it cool. When it is a little cool, remove the cloth and : the ends. again quite: close: to the meat, and: place * be 
gut the twine away carefully. Cut the veal in five slices, § tereem ‘ture. dishes, with qhenry weight atthe tap. When 
: > 3 it is cold, remove the cloth, 

lay them upon a dish with the sweetbread boiled, and cut 3 

it in thin slices, and laid around them with ten or twelve i» Drews aah Cod PE Nah. Procure salt Aish alway s the day 

; te Bear over the whole & Wilts Hlabs aaa before you wish to cook it. Let it lie all night in cold water, 
with green walnut pickle, ‘The white eauce must § $ into which a wineglassful of vinegar has been poured. This 

4 ied in thé following inintior—To one pint of good , will extract the salt, and cause it to taste as fresh fish. 

a sae add = dessertepovafdl of lemon pickle, and s 3 Wash it the next morning in an abundance of cold water, 


few mushrooms; let these boil gently together, then add a 3 pag mesnegg nt ory ne eae = a 
§ full of water. Place it near the fire and let it heat slowly, 
teacupful of cream and the well-beaten yelk of two eggs. $ 7 . . on oti 
then simmer it gently, but never allow it to boil, or it will 
Shake the saucepan over the fire, but do not let the con- 
become hard, The scum should be removed from the top 
tents boil after the eggs and cream have been added, other- ‘ ‘ , . . 
directly it begins to rise. When the fish is sufficiently 
wise the sauce will curdle. ‘ 
ss cooked, drain it, pull it into flakes, and arrange it on the 
Hunters’ Beef.—Take a round of beef, beat fine four $ ,. 
r ‘ dish. A wall of mashed potatoes should be placed around 
ounces of saltpetre and one of allspice, rub them well into ‘ ‘ A ; 
4 the dish, or boiled parsnips, beaten up with butter and 
the beef, and let it stand a day and a night. Then salt the ‘ 4 + 
. r cream, Egg sauce should always be served with salt cod- 
beef with a sufficient quantity of common salt; let it be in ¥ fish 
the salt twelve days, turning it every day. Place it in an 3 . 
earthen pan with three or four pounds of beef suet; cover 3 
it with a thick crust, and let it bake for six hours. It will $ | Potatoes.—Many good cooks are bad managers of pota- 
keep two months. It should be cut in slices to come to 3 toes, and this esculent, which, in most houses, is served 





VEGETABLES. 


petre, the same of coarse sugar, one ounce of cloves, one be often the only vegetable at table, requires much care in 
ounce of nutmeg, half an ounce of allspice, and three hand- } the cooking. The great fault in cooking potatoes, whether 
fals of salt, and reduce them all to a powder. Let the beef § they are steamed or boiled, is allowing them, when they 
hang two or three days; take out the bone; then rub it 3 are cooked, to sodden in the moisture still hanging about 
well with the salt and spice, and do so every day for two : the vessel in which they have been cooked, or in the steam 
or three weeks. Before it is dressed, wash off the spice. ; which they give out. If they are boiled, as soon as they 
Bind it with a tape. Place it in a pan with a teacupful of : : are cooked enough they should be taken out’ of the sauce- 
water; cover the top with shred suet, and put a coarse N pan (an iron pot is best far the purpose), which should be 
paste over the pan, and brown paper over that. Let it $ emptied and wiped out dry; the potatoes being then re- 
bake five hours, and, when cold, take off the paste and the : turned to it will dry and become mealy. If they are 
tape. $ steamed, take the steamer off the kettle as soon as the 
T Cook Cod-Fish with a Piquant Sauce.—Cut the best $ 3 potatoes are cooked enough, and place it on a hot plate, in 
part of a cod-fish in slices, and fry them in butter a licht- 3 a side oven, or anywhere else where they will keep very 
brown color. Take them up cut of the pan, and lay them ; hot, and where they will dry. The grand items with po- 
upon a warm dish before the fire. Boil some onions. cut 8 tatoes are: Develope their mealiness by allowing the 
them into slices, and put them into the same pan with the 2 8 moisture to evaporate, serve them very hot, and serve 
butter, adding a little vinegar, water, and flour, and some 3 but a few at a time, so that relays of hot dishes of them 
finely-chopped rosemary and parsley. Fry the ontons and : may be ready to go in with every fresh course with which 
all the ingredients together, and afterward pour the whole $ they are at all likely to be required. 
over the fried fish. This dish will be excellent for three 3 A Savory Dish.—Put one pound of rice into five pints of 
days, as it can be warmed easily when wanted. 3 cold water, boil it gently for twe hours, by which time it 
Calves’-Head Cake.—Parboil a calf’s head with some sage; 2 will be a thick paste; then add two pints of skim milk, 
then cut off the meat, and return the bones into the broth, N and two ounces of Cheshire cheese, grated fine, a little 
4nd boil them until the latter is greatly reduced. Put the } pepper and salt, and boil the whole very gently for an- 
meat, which is already cut into pieces, into a jar with the} other hour. It will produce nine pounds of maccaroni 
tongue, some cloves, mace, nutmeg, and some slices of ham. 3 rice. 
Cover the jar with a plate, and bake the whole some hours, | Potatoe Balls.—Mash some potatoes very well, with but- 


,’ 
; 
table. Or:—For a round of beef, take three ounces of salt- § every day, and which is so popular in many families as to 
N 
s 
s 


until it is thoroughly well cooked; then add the brains, 3 ter, pepper, and salt, taking care, as in all mashed pota- 
beaten up with an egg. Some hard-boiled eggs must be $ toes, that no lumps remain; shape them into balls, cover 
placed round a mould, and the meat poured in. 3 thém with egg and bread-crumbs, and fry them a light 
Pressed Beef—Take any rather lean piece of beef, rub 3 brown. This is a very nice supper dish, or a pretty garnish 
it well with treacle or brown sugar, and turn it often. } for hashes or ragouts. 
After three days, wipe it, and salt it with salt aad salt- Salsify.— When the salsify has been boiled, take some 
Petre, rubbing and turning it every morning. Roll it tight $ very light batter; put each piece in separately; take out 
in a coarse cloth, and press it under a heavy weight. Boil ; > and fry lightly; drain them, sprinkle a little salt, an@ 
it, and then press it again under a board with heavy § ; grate yery finely lemon peel, to sprinkle merely sufficient 
Weights placed on it. to give a very slight flavor. 





. 
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Fried Potatoes—Peel the potatoes, cut them into very » Leche Cream.—Beat up the yolks of three eggs, and the 
thin slices, and fry them with a little butter, lard, or 3 white of one; add to them a quarter of a pound of pow. 
dripping. They will eat crisp, and form a nice accompani- $ dered sugar; mix gradually three ounces of arrowroot ang 
ment to cold meat. Another way is, when they are peeled, } two ounces of flour, and then a pint’and a half of milk: 
te cut them round and round, as in peeling an apple, until > boil it up gently, stirring continually until thick; take it 
they are quite cut up; then fry them brown and crisp in a ; off the fire and continue to stir until it is a little cooled, 





pan nearly full of melted lard or oil. Spread them on a 3 
dish before the fire to dry, and season them with pepper 2 
and salt. 5 

DESSERTS. ; 

Whips for Glasses.—Half a pint of thick cream, a tea- 
eupful of milk, a wineglass and a half of white wine, two 
tablespoonfuls of sifted white sugar, the grated rind of 
half a lemon. All these must be put into a pan, and 
whisked for some time until the froth begins to rise; let it } 
stand for a few minutes, and then take it off with a large 3 
spoon and lay it on a hair sieve; whisk again, and repeat § 
until all is used up. The liquid which drips through the 3 
sieve must be mixed with preserve, and placed at the bot- 3 
tem of the glasses. By the time this is done, the froth will 3 
have set on the sieve; it must then be put into the glasses 3 
at the top of the preserves. Colored powdered sugar it} 
desired may be sprinkled at the top of each whip. 

Cold Pudding.—Boil one quart of milk with a good-sized 
piece of vanilla in it. Pour it when boiling over eight well- 
beaten eggs. Mix one tablespoonful of flour, quarter of a 
pound of butter, and half-pound of loaf-sugar together. Pour 
over these ingredients the eggs and milk; strain the whole 
throngh a hair sieve into a jar, which must be placed ina 
stewpan of boiling water; keep stirring it over the fire 
until it becomes a thick custard; add three-quarters of a 
twelve cent package of gelatine. Let it stand until nearly 
cold, Mix in preserved fruits. Ornament the mould with 
fruits, and pour the mixture in gently. Ice it well before 
serving. 

Ground Rice Pudding.—Mix seven dessertspoonfuls of } 
ground rice smoothly with a little cold milk. Boil a pint 3 
of milk, mix it ‘vith the rice, and boil it just until it $ 
thickens. Then mix in two eggs well beaten up, sugar to N 
taste, and flavoring if desired. Four peach leaves boiled in 3 
the milk, and left in until the pudding has to go into the $ 
oven, will flavor it as nicely as anything. Bake it until it ¢ 
browns on the top. For flavoring of light simple puddings, 3 
peach leaves, orange-flower water, cinnamon, or vanilla, 2 
may be used. The last is so delicious that it is surprising : 
that it is not more generally employed than it is. 3 

Cheese Fingers.—First make a rich light puff-paste, then $ 
take some parmesan cheese, grate it, and season with cay- 3 
enne pepper and salt to taste. Roll out the paste and $ 
sprinkle these ingredients over it; this must be repeated 
three times, when the whole will be sufficiently flavored. 
Cut the paste into fingers, about six inches in length and 
one in breadth, bake them quickly, and serve them hot. $ 
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They should be neatly arranged upon a dish which is} 


eovered with a white cloth, and should be eaten after the 
sweets. If properly made they are exceedingly tasty and 
good. 

Ice Pudding.—Boil one and a half-pint of new milk with 
one teaspoonful of isinglass. Beat up well five eggs and 
mix them with the milk as for custard. Prucure a tin 
mould with a cover, oil the mould, but do not use butter 
for the purpose; then line it with sweetmeats, such as 
plums, greengages, apricots, etc., etc. Pour the custard in 
+ gradually, otherwise the fruit will not stay at the bottom; } 
put on the cover, and bury the mould entirely in ice all ; 
day long. Turn it out only when wanted. 

Baked Custard Pudding.—Beat up four eggs thoroughly, } 
Sweeten to taste, mix with a pint of milk, and scatter pow- : 
dered cinnamon over the top. It will take the same length ; 
of time to bake. } 





Place ratafias at the bottom of a buttered dish, and pour 
the leche cream over them. A flavoring of either lemon 
peel, vanilla, or cinnamon is an improvement. 

China Orange Tarts.—Take three fine China oranges 


3 and one lemon, grate the peels and extract and strain the 


juice from them; crush half a pound of loaf-sugar, carefully 
melt quarter of a pound of fresh butter, beat up the yolks 
of four eggs and the whites of two, and mix all these in- 
gredients well together. Make a puff-paste, place it thinly 
over some oval tins, and pour the mixture into them. Bake 
for half an hour, 

Plain Tapioca Pudding.—Swell nine dessertspoonfuls 
of tapioca with a little water or milk. Beat up two eggs, 
sugar to taste, a pint of milk, and flavor with a little 
orange-flower water, if liked. . Mix the milk, etc., well 
with the swelled tapioca in a pie-dish, and bake the pnd- 
ding from half an hour to an hour, according to the heat of 
the oven. 

Barley Cream.—Take two pounds of perfectly lean veal, 
chop it well, half-pound of pearl barley well washed to be 
put into the saucepan, with two quarts of water; let all 
simmer together until reduced to one quart, and rub the 
veal through a sieve; it should be of the thickness of good 
cream ; add salt and a little mace. This cream is light and 
nourishing. 

Ratafia Biscuits.—Take four ounces of bitter almonds, 
blanch and beat them as fine as you can; put in the whites 
of four eggs, one at a time, as you break them, then mix 
all up with sifted sugar to a light paste, roll it out, and lay 
it on wafer paper, and on tin plates, bake it in a quick oven, 
The paste is to be made so light that you may take it up 
with a spoon. 

To Make Wafer Pancakes.—Beat up well four eggs; add 
two spoonfuls of fine flour, and two of cream; one ounce of 
finely-sifted sugar, and, if approved of, part of a grated 
nutmeg. Rub the frying-pan well with a little cold butter. 
Pour the batter in as thin as a wafer; fry it only on one 
side. Put them on a dish, and throw sifted sugar over each 
pancake, and serve them hot to table. 

Apple Cream.—Boil twelve apples in water until they 
are soft; take off the peel and press the pulp through a 
hair sieve upon half a pound of powdered sugar; whip the 
whites of two eggs, add them to the apples, and beat alto 
gether until it becomes quite stiff, aad looks white. Serve 
it, heaped upon a dish, with some fresh cream around it. 

An Italian Pudding.—Take two eggs and their weight 
in butter and loaf-sugar, melt the butter a little, and beat 
up all well together. Line the dish with a puff-paste, and 
lay some apricot or other good preserve upon it. Pour the 
mixture of butter, eggs, and sugar over it, and bake for 
twenty minutes. 

To Make Cream Pancakes.—Take the yolks of two ezgs, 
mix them with half a pint of good cream and two ounces 
of sugar, heat the pan over a clear fire and rub it with 
lard, and fry the batter as thin as possible. Grate loaf 
sugar over them and serve them up hot. 


OAKES. 
Cigar Biscuits—To make these biscuits it is necessary 
to procure a mould, with compartments in the form of 
cigars. Take one egg, its weight in flour, butter, and 
pounded sugar. Beat the egg well, and add to it the flour, 
butter, and sugar; the butter must be beaten up. Put® 
small quantity of the above mixture into each division of 
the tin, and bake them quickly. 


‘ 
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‘Tea Cakes.--Three-quarters of a pound of flour, a quarter 
of a pound of currants, a quarter-pound of lard, a quarter- ; : 
of sugar, one ounce of lemen peel, half a pint of $ > 
sew milk, one egg, two teaspoonfuls of baking- -powder. N 
Bake in buttered tins from twenty minutes to half an ° 
hour. If not required too rich:—One pound of flour, one ; 
teaspoon brim-full of baking-powder, two eggs, with an § N 
extra ounce of sugar. Rub flour and lard well together } s 
first, then add currants, sugar, lemon peel, and baking- $ 
powder. Lastly, add egg and milk, the first well beaten, 
the latter warmed; mix egg and milk together, and put 
in oven at once. 

Seed Cake.—Beat one pound of fresh butter to cream, add 
oe pound of loaf-sugar, and beat both together until they 
become white; then add two eggs, beat for some time, add & 
two more, and so on until you have added twelve. Have 
oe and three-quarters of a pound of flour sifted, mix 
among it half a pound of orange peel and one pound of 
ditron peel, cut small, half a pound of sweet almonds, 
blanched and cut small; then mix all together, but stir it 
as little as possible. Have a hoop or mould prepared, put 
the cake in, smooth with a knife and scatter a few cara- 
ways at the top. Bake two hours and a half in a moderate 
oven. 

Lemon Sponge.—Dissolve half a pint of isinglass in half 3 
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apint of water; add the juice of two lemons, a quarter of : 
& pound of loaf-sugar, and the whites of three eggs. Whisk § 
up all these ingredients for three-quarters of an hour. It 
is better to let it stand some time before the fire previous 
tobeating it up. Put it in a mould. 

Plain Pound-Cake.—Stir one pound of melted butter § 
and one pound of sugar well together, till it is quite light § 
and white; then add ten eggs, one and a quarter pound of $ 3 
flour, a handful of currants, the same of raisins, and a 2 5 
little citron and orange peel. Bake in a tin form lined $ 
with paper, and bake for two hours. 

Sponge Cake.—Take three-quarters of a pound of loaf- § 
sugar, seven ounces of flour, six eggs, and a few drops of 3 
essence of lemon. Beat the whites of the eggs with a3 
tilver fork for a quarter of an hour, next sprinkle in the < 
sugar, then the well-beaten yelks, and lastly the flour and ; 
lemon. Bake in well-buttered moulds for one hour. 5 

Soda Cake—Rub two pounds of butter in one of flour; ¢ 
add a quarter of a pound of currants, a little nutmeg. cin- 3 
namon, and lemon peel, and a dessertspoonful of carbonate 
of soda; mix it in half a pint of milk, add the other ingre- 
dients, put it immediately in the oven, where it is to re- 
main one hour. 

Small Tea Cake.—Seven ounces of flour, four ounces and ° 
a half of butter, three ounces of white, sifted sugar, the 
peel of one lemon, the yelks of three eggs, worked well : 
together, rolled into small rolls, and pressed on one side 
with a knife, and then baked. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
% Pickle Lemons.—Take the fairest lemons; scrape the 
Yellow off, as for preserving; rub them well with salt, and ; 
cover them with salt for three days; take them out then, 
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The Pomatum.—Take the marrow out of two beef bones, 
put it into cold water, and let it remain until it is quite 
clean and white. Before this is effected the water must be 
changed several times. Dissolve and strain the marrow; 
2 then add four ounces of the best castor oil. Beat both well 
together until cold, then add, before the pomatum becomes 
$ firm, half an ounce of strong scent. This pomatum should 
be well rubbed into the skin of the head every night, and 
the hair should be well brushed both night and morning. 
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FASHTONS FOR MAY. 

Fic. 1.—GENTLEMAN’S WALKING Dress of green cassimere. 

Fig. 1.—Mornine Dress oF WHITE PIQUE IN MARSEILLES.— 
The Spanish jacket and skirt are braided in black, A jaco- 
net Garibaldi skirt is worn under the jacket, and at the 
back of the waist is tied a black lace sash. Leghorn hat, 
trimmed with feathers and black lage. 

Fic. 11.—WALKEING DRESS OF PEARL-COLORED FoULARD.— 
The skirt is trimmed with two ruffles, above each of which 
are three rows of velvet. The deep circular cape is trim 
med to correspond with the skirt. 

Fyc. 1v.—Wa.kina Dress or Livac SILx, striped with a 
darker shade of the same color. The bottom is trimmed 


2 with three ruffles, above the upper one is a ruching of 


plain lilac silk. A scarf mantilla of lilac silk, trimmed 
’ with a fall narrow ruching of the same on each side, makes 
this a very stylish walking dress, White chip bonnet, with 
a black lace cape, and trimmed with lilac ribbon, flounces, 
and wheat-ears. 

Fie. v.—Hovuse Dress oF FAWN-COLORED ALPACA.—The 
> skirt is trimmed with a piece of bias silk, opening on one 
side of the skirt and trimmed with a bow of ribbon.. The 
= body is made in the postillion style with a coat skirt at the 
$3 back. Close coat sleeves, trimmed with silk like the skirt. 

GeneRaL RemaRks.—Foulards and alpacas are among the 
§ choicest goods of the season. The colors range from the 
darkest to the most delicate tints. The shades of leather 
and fawn are the most sought for. The latter color is not 
$ as becoming to fair complexions as to brunettes; but if 
trimmed with brown can be readily worn by blondes. The 


$ plain foulards are of an excellent quality, but the figured 


ones are inferior to those which came a few years ago. The 
materials which we have mentioned will take the place of 
French silks this season in consequence of the high price 


‘ of the latter. Grenadines, organdies, and, in fact, all the 


thin summer goods are very much risen in price, so that 
° the present fashion of wearing old skirts, with Spanish and 
Zouave jackets, is a most convenient one. Piques or Mar- 
seilles are among the most popular materials for morning 


» dresses for ladies. The figured piques are not pretty or 


effective this season; but the buff and white ones braided 
iu black are charming. 

TRIMMINGS are in every imaginable style. Every lady 
can be her own arbiter of fashion in this respect. 

SLEEVES are worn rather narrow, and mostly cut like a 
coat sleeve to the shape of the arm. 

Boorss are usually made with small points both at the 


® back and in front; but the postillion body, like that in our 


éad wipe it off. Put your lemons in a crock with pepper, > plate, is very much worn; and very narrow basques, toe 
Gloves; ginger, and a little mustard seed and shalots. Boil § narrow almost to be termed such, are becoming fashion- 
#8 much vinegar as will cover them; pour it on boiling hot. } able. We will describe the shape of the Postillion Jacket, 
Cover your crock close, and put them by for use. They } as, doubtless, there are many of our subscribers who would 
will be fit for use in a month, and will keep all the year. like to have one. The garment is stylish. The bodice por- 

To Clean Hair-Brushes.—The best plan is to use svuda § tion is made to fit the figure with two points in front like 
‘nd cold water. As hot water and soap very soon soften ; @ dress bodice, and may be arranged to close at the throat 
the hairs, and rubbing eompletes their destruction, use 3 or open with revers. A very long basque is attached to 
toda dissolved in cold water instead. Do not set them 3 the jacket behind, which is sloped off sharply at the hips. 
lear the fire, nor in the sun, to dry; but, after shaking $ The sleeve is usually of the coat shape, with a seam at the 
them well, set them on the point of the handle in a shady ° elbow, cut rather long, and a lace ruffle is generally the 
Place, ? finish to the sleeves at the bottom, We have seen these 
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PASHIONS FOR MAY. 





pretty jackets in velvet, silk, and cloth; and we may here CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
aid that they are very useful for wearing with old skirts, 3 Fre. 1.--Dress of Buaok anp WatrTe Piarp Sink, for a 
the bodices of which are worn out. Those in velvet are $ girl of eight or nine years of age. The skirt has a biag 
decidedly the most stylish. band of blue silk put on with narrow black velvet, 4 
A Vetver Zovave Jacket is very frequently worn at this pointed waist of blue silk over the high body of the dress, 
season of the year over a white muslin skirt for evening ¢ Mantilla of blue cashmere, braided in black.’ Straw hat, 
toilet. The jacket does not reach further than the waist- 3 trimmed with black velvet and feathers. 
band; and underneath it is worn a satin veste. These : Fig, 1.—Dress of GRay Axpaca, for a girl of ten or 
Zouave jackets are convenient for wearing with light. ; twelve years of age. The skirt is trimmed around the 
colored taffetas skirts, the bodices of which have either } $ bottom with a wide row of velvet. The gray cloak of thin 
lost their freshness, or have become ancient in form. A ; summer cloth is also prettily trimmed with black velvet, 
white lace or muslin veste can be worn instead of a satin : Gray felt hat, bound and trimmed with black velvet anda 
one, and the Zouaye can be trimmed with a black Maltese } : tnft of gray feathers. 
insertion, with white ribbon underneath it. This style, 3 Fic. m1.—Sronz-couorep Dress, for a little boy. The 
“although not novel, is a very favorite one. It should be $ $ skirt is short and trimmed with a Scotch plaid velvet 
remembered that the sleeves of a velvet Zouave jacket; *T0und the bottom. The Zouave jacket corresponds with 
follow the same rule as those of the high bodiced dress; $ the skirt and is worn over a full Garibaldi shirt. Scotch 
they are made narrow, and if a white under-sleeve should ° 3 cap of black cloth. 
be worn, it should likewise be cut with a seam to the 3 Fig, rv.—Dress OF FAWN-COLORED FouLarp, for a little 
elbow, so that it may set perfectly flat to the arm, and not g girl. The coat is of black silk, and the hat of black straw, 
cause a fall or puffed appearance to the Zouave sleeve. > 3 with fawn-colored feathers and black ribbon. 
Very young ladies still patronize the Garibaldi bodice for } S$ GENERAL Remargs.—Alpaca will be much used during 
evening demi-toilet. A blue or pink grenadine, or foulgrd, 3 3 the coming spring for children’s dresses, for little girls 
or taffetas dress, with a plain low bodice, and a wide sash, s 3 especially. The manufacture of this fabric is now so beau- 
tied with hanging loops at the back, a full loose Garibaldi, > 3 5 tifal that we can suggest nothing prettier. Foulards will 
. made of either figured Brussels net, or of finely embroidered N also, to a great extent, be in requisition for little people, 
muslin, with a ruche of Valenciennes lace round the throat, ; We have seen a pretty little alpaca dress, of a delicate 
still continues to be a favorite style, and very becoming it 3 3 shade of fawn. It was made with three tiny flounces at 
proves to tall, slight, youthful figures, but should never be ; the bottom of the skirt, corded with green. The bodice, 
adopted by any others. 3 high, was trimmed to imitate a Spanish jacket, and the 
Mornine@ Dresses still continue to be made in the same ; > sleeves, with a seam at the elbow, were arranged with a 
form as at the commencement of the winter, but the sleeves $ N deep pointed cuff, also in green. Another pretty little 
are altered. The white under-sleeves, which rather resem- $ girl’s dress was in black and white checked poplin, trim- 
bled a balloon, upon each hand, which were highly starched, N med round the skirt with blue ruches, put on in vandykes. 
80 as to make them stand out more effectively, and which 3 The bodice, also high, was ornamented with ruches, to imi- 
lost their fresh appearance after the first half-hour they ; tate a Swiss corsage. 
had been worn, and d a crumpled, untidy look— § A pretty little novelty has appeared in the way of little 
these, we are happy to say, are at last banished. The < $ girl’s drawers or knickerbockers. They are made in long- 
sleeve of the dress is now made narrow; it is the same } : cloth, gathered into an insertion below the knee, the in- 
* breadth all the way down, but to form it, it is cut with 3 sertion running up each side of the leg. This insertion is 
@ seam to the elbow. A small ruche is arranged round 3 arranged to carry rather a wide ribbon, which is run in it 
the edge of the sleeve, and there are buttons as far as the } and tied round the leg. The ribbon at the sides is allowed 
elbow. The sleeves of taffetas dresses for evening wear are ; to fall in small hanging bows—an effect both novel and 
also cut in this narrow form, but frequently they are left < $ pretty. For ordinary occasions, the unpicking and re- 
open as far as the elbow, and the narrow white under- $ placing the ribbon, for washing purposes, would entail too 
sleeves, which are cut in precisely the same manner as : much trouble; but, when a very dressy pair of drawers is 
the dress sleeve, are trimmed up with broad Valenciennes 3 required, we cannot too highiy recommend these stylish 
or Alengon lace, which falls through and imparts a more $ knickerbockers. Made in white muslin, with blue ribbon 
dressy appearance to the toilet. White under-sleeves for ; bows, they would be exceedingly pretty, with, of course, a 
morning wear are made with a deep linen cuff, fastened ’ pair of blue flannel drawers underneath, to make the gar- 
with three studs, either composed of precious stones, or of $ ment sufficiently warm. Imitation knitted and crochet pet- 
gold. For evening wear the cuff is made of lace and em- ; ticoats are being worn by little girls under their tiny cages, 
broidered insertion; but fullings of any description are now : and most comfortable they are, particularly for walking. 
never employed, as the under-sleeve should be as flat as} Little girls’ fashions follow, in a great measure, those 
possible. 2 which are invented for, and adopted by their mammas. 
Perricoats are now trimmed almost as much as dresses ‘ $ Simplicity in the matter is entirely lost sight of, and in 
at the bottom. They are usually ruffied, and the ruffles § fact their toilets are exactly those of their mammas in 
flated. Crinoline and steel hoops are also frequently ruffled, ‘ miniature. In London, many little girls up to eight years 
or at least have all thé lower hoops covered with a piece of} $ of age, wear their hair all loose and flowing down their 
muslin, as this prevents the shape of the steel showing. N backs, regardless of length or quantity. It is never 
Tae Mantitias which have as yet appeared are mostly : < straight; but if not waved by nature, a wave is given to 
round as in our engraved walking dress. Of course the ‘ it by creping, or by any other artificial means which will 
modes of trimming these mantles are innumerable. The} produce the same effect. Hats are universally worn by 
lovee sacque is still a favorite, though not so new as the ; little girls; they are made of felt, straw, or Leghorn, and 
circular style, Some are also cut deeper at the back and are ornamented with a tuft of feathers, exactly in the 
in front in the shawl ehape, and richly ornamented with { center of the front; black beaver hats of the sailor form, 
lace. \ with emall red feathers in front are the newest; a band 
Bonnets continue to be of the shape worn during the < $ of scarlet or black velvet is arranged straight round the 
winter, not quite so high in front, but still sufficiently so } } crown. Crimson cloaks are very general among them, and 
to admit of a great deal of trimming above the forehead, ; their dresses are still frequently made with a Garibaldi 
They are very narrow at the sides. } bodice. 
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Design for Pin-Cushion, or Ottoman Cover—in Application. 
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COLLAR AND CHEMISETTE. 








OUT OF DOOR DRESS. 
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HOUSE DRESS. 
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GENTLEMAN’S BRAIDED SLIPPER: CROWN FOR SMOKING-CAP. 
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SMOKING-CAP IN APPLICATION: SIDE. BRAIDING PATTERN, 
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NEW STYLE RIBBON TRIMMING, 




















WAIST-BODY: FRONT AND BACK. 
































SPANISH JACKET. 
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Allegro. 
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FAIRY DELL WALTZ. 
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5th position. 
































3d posetion. 
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MUSLIN CRAVAT IN CHAIN-STITOH. 

















